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THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: EGYPT, SYRIA, and ASSYRIA. By Prof. Maspero. Edited 


by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L, McCLURE. With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 


boards, 25s. 


Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
In the press. 


This is a companion volume to “‘The Dawn ‘of Civilization,’ and contains the History of the Ancient, Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the 
Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives 
special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author, 4 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and 


Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


Translated by M. L. McCLURE. 


CHALDZ:A). New and Revised Edition. By 


With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. 


Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry 


BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s. 


JOHN ELLERTON: being a Collection of his Writings on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of 


his Life and Works, By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading Hymn-writers. Cre wn 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. : 
“*Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to publish together not only his highly instructive writing: on hymnology, but some of his hymns 


not incorporated in any hymnal,’”’— Times, 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Croslegh, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth 


boards, 6s, 


| In the press. 


THE LIGHT of MELANESIA. A Record of Thirty-five Years’ Mission Work in the South Seas. 


By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania, With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL on the MEANS of GRACE. By the Rev. Canon T. P. Garnier, M.A. Small post 8vo, 


cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right 


Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with several Illus- | 


trations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW 


in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D., D.C.L. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very Rev. 


ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the Author by 
M. PAYNE SMITH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 


Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. Third Edition, Revised. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


By the Rev. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. 


G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 


Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 
[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna ‘I'ablets, both published and un- 
published, towards elucidating the condition of Syria atthis period. It also containsa recent 
and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine. } 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the | 


MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth | 
id 


Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 


“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, ; limp roan, 5s. ; 
levantine, 6s. 6d, ; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


CALLED to be SAINTS. The Minor Festivals Devo- 


tionally Studied. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, reprinted on Hand- 
made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 5s. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 
ot A AY we gus G. ROSSETTI, Author of *‘ Time Flies,” &. 
A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen A. 


PROCTOR. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d, 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday 


Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart.; E. J. POYNTER, 
R.A.; G. F, WATTS, R.A.; E. ARMYTAGE, k.A.; F. MADOX BROWN; 
8. SOLOMON ; HOLMAN HUNT, &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by ALEY 
FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE AUTHORSHIP of DEUTERONOMY. Second Edition, 


with brief Notice of Dr. Driver's Commentary. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.8.L., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bonon), Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. ; limp cloth, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and 


ina he ; By FRED WHYMPER. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 





BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN: the Scenery and Splendours of 


the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, consisting 
of 196 Photo reproductions of the most noteworthy scenes in these islands, with accom- 
panying Text. This is an Hdition de Luxe, and is beautifully got up. Large 4to, 21s. 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE ; or, Researches among 
the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.8. 
A New Edition, Revised by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A., Secretary R.M.S., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’s College, London. Profusely Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER on—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, British 
Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every bird-lover’s library, as an 
inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”"—Knowledge. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. With 


numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully illustrating the Elementary 


Physics and Chemistry Division in the Evening School Continuation Code, By 
J. A. BOWER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 


numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d, 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 


FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Se. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
** It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, every governor of & 


school ought to possess and master.”"—Guarduan. 
COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 


numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 


Revised. By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 


MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 
Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution, in December, 
1889, and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E,, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 


HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post svo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 





LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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Al 
GENTLEMAN, who has had some 
experience in Literary Work, and who could invest a small 
amount of capital, wishes to JOIN a PUBLISHING FIRM where his 
services would be useful in a literary capacity.—G. 34, Keith & Co, 
I ‘dinburgh. 


RE- ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER'S 
Fourteen years’ experience in first-class houses, during part 
Excellent references.— Address, 
Queen Victoria 


OFFICE. 
of which time has had sole charge 
Heatu, Cruickshank’s Advercising Agency, 171, 
Stre et, B.C. E.c, 


[PO NE NE ws SPAP ER EDITORS and 
PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 

ONB HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 

published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 

include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 

represented. List post free on application to 

J. F, SPRIGGS’ S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 


2}, Pate rnoster Square, London, B.C. 


ESSONS GIVEN in HEBREW, 


ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECTS, as well 
as GERMAN Pupils Coached for B.D. and foreign e D. Exam.— 
Apply, Provesson, 123, Portsdown Road, Maida Vaile, W. 


r | ‘HE DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hills, 

500 feet above sea ; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAN dD 
Camb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 
Best references England, Wales, Scot- 





M.A., Trin. Coll., 


ENTON, 
( ricket, cycling. 


1onour list. 
land, India. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 1896 

(Fourth Year) 

DUDLEY GALLERY, POxyertan HALL, PICCADILLY, W 

EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, and on WEDNESD? AYS and 
SATURDAYS, 7 to 10 p.m. also. Brilliantly lighted in dull weather 
and at dusk. 





A MANUAL OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By FRANCIS HENRY CLIFFE 
London: MacgueEn. 68, 

“Mr. Cliffe has drawn up in pleasant, readable style an 
account of the principal writers of Italy.”’—7hs Bookseller, 

“ Mr. Cliffe proves himself a thoughtful and well-informed 
guide through the magnificent Temple of Italian Literature. 
The work should give zest and aid to the study of Italian 
letters.” — The Scotsman, 


Demy 8vo, 63,, with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


“The present work is particularly welcome. The book is well 
written ina simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique "—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 
“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 
Literary Guide 
‘Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
by su appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious acts.” 
Glasgow Herald. 








Cuarman & Hatt, Limited, London. | ix 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIEB’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE'S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish are in Circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
241, Bromrron Roan; and 48, Queen VicroriA Strest, 
=.C, (Mansion House End). 


And at 10 to 12, Banton Arcape, MANCHESTER. 


ESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce 


that their SEASON for the SALE of BOOKS, at their ROOMS, 
115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C., has now commenced, and that they 
will SELL hy AUCTION :— 


On WEDNESDAY, Ocrozser 21. and Two Ful- 
lowing Days, MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of MODERN 
PU BLICATIONS—Engraved Copper- Plates — Stereo-Plates—Electro- 
types— Morocco Photograph Albums, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


On TUESDAY. Ocronre 27, and Three Follow- 
ing Days, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Medical Library 
of the late Sir GEORGE JOHNSON, F.R.C.P., removed from No. 11, 
Savile Row (by order of the Executor); and a Large Assortment of 
Books of all Classes, from several Private Libraries. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


- 

On MONDAY, Novemner 2, and Four Follow- 
ing Days, G Ale RIES and BOOKS of PRINTS from the Library 
of a GENTLEMAN, including the Vernon and other Galleries of 
English and Forei ign Scenery (mostly on Large Paper)—Jesse and 
Waipole’s Works—French History ane Books of Travel—Lewin and 
Meyer's Birds—and other interesting Works, many in Neat Bindings ; 
to which are added BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, the Property of 
a COLLECTOR—ILlluminated Books of Hours—MSs. on Vellum—and 
Firdausi’s Shah-Nameh, with Tluminatious. 

__ Catalogues 8 in pre paration. 


GUILD, 


HE TEACHERS’ 


74, GOWER 8 STREET, W.c, 


REGISTRY DEPARTMENT FOR MEN. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCY WORK at lowest charges to cover 
expenses. Kegistrar: W. H. Fricker, M.A., who attends daily 


(3 to 5 p.m. at present), except Thursdays. 
B IRKBEOK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT Qocesnss, on the mi 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, meee 
STOCKS, SHARES, anc ANNUITIES puschesed and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sure on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
MOVjon Two ovimeas Fan Monrm. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
~~) eee 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





(104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Wu. & Geo. LAW.!| 





CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULA U & CO., 37, Sono Sqvarz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
OA TALOGUES } post Sree on application, 








Just published, gratis and post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ART CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING A LIST OF OLD AND RARE 
Works on Art, Architecture, Painting, Ornament, 
Sculpture, Costume, §c. 


Witurams & Noraare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 
% , Broad Street, Oxford. 


» WOH LLEBEN, 


oaunee BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forr1en Booxs and Prriopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Oe él, 1g 3s on ppli 4s, 

HL GREVEL & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications, 
The Catalogues | of the ) Foreign Ar Antiquarians on application. 


FrRst EDITIONS of MODERN 


AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T’. Srexcer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


M R. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 











It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile tities in red and black, and done up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 


To Rook-lovers who already know the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Mu. Mosnen does not hesitate to say that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published, 


THOMAS B, MOSHER, 
PustisHer, Porttanp, Marine, U.S.A. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


_ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


~" © and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES © sent on a agptiention. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
aud Publishe: 2, Gough Square, 4, bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.U., 
have specially- ilt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications. and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Adver.sing 
and Publishing lepartments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


[HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


50, Leadenhall Street, 





(The LEADENHALL phan. "1sa., 

Loudon, E 0) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence eact. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 

from 9 a.m. tul suuset. Admission Is. ; on Mondays 6d. ; children, od. 
Amongst the recent auditions are two ivory gulls trom Spitzbverzen. 


Just published, price 3s. 5 ieee by post 4id. extra. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1896-97. 
Macsuttan & Co., London. | J. E. Consisy, Manchester. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


TABLE TALK OF SHIRLEY : 


Summers aud Winters at Balmawhapple. 
By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. With Illustrations 

2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. net. 

Book I. By the North Sea —Book II. Among the Summer 
Isles.—Book III. Alpine Resting Places.—Book IV. Home 
Again ! 

“*A charming book. 
charm of pure literature, and the peculiar fascination 
which belongs to the style of thought and expression 
familiar to Shirley's readers,” — Scotsman. 


Every page has the ineffable 


SYDNEY C. GRIER'S NEW NOVEL. 
On Tuesday (*Oth) will be published 


AN UNCROWNED KING: 
A Romance of High Politics. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘His Excellency’s 
English Governess,” “‘In- Farthest Ind,” &. Crown 
Sve, 6e. 


DEDICATED TO H R H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 
At all Libraries. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, 


Vid Tiflis, Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. 


By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Tafilet,”’ 
A Journey through the Yemen,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. ane 8vo, 12s. 


Next week will be publisted 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL 
PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. GLADWYN JEBB, Author of “ Life and Adven- 
tures of J.G. Jebb.”” With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 








In a few days will be published 


AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Buunpecs), Author 
of ‘A Daughter of the Soil,” “In a North Country 
saad &c. Crown svo, 3s, 6d, 


PROFESSOR YEITCH’S LIFE, 


MEMOIR OF 
JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, 
University of Glasgow. 

By MARY R. L. BRYCE. With Portrait and 3 Photo- 
gravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published, 
“A series of characteristic sketches of the man him- 

self. A most sympathetic and enthusiastic picture of 

Veitch in his personal and familiar aspects.’ 

Glasgow Herald. 





This day is published 


BORDER ESSAYS. 


By Professor VEITCH. 
Crown 8vo, _ 6d, net. 





“SOME EMOTIONS AND A MUMMY.” 
At all Booksellers’. 


IRAS: a Mystery. 


By THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of “A Bride- Elect,” 
ae 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“It is an extremely clever tale of my: stery which Theo, 
Douglas has written under the title of ‘ Iras.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
“Maintains a keen interest from firet to last, and there 
&s not, since Poe’s time, _ a tale that with better effect 
suggests the supernatural.” —scotsman. 








MACMILLAN & 00. 8 NEW. BOOKS. 


PART I. AND VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Profeescr of History in Princeton University. 


Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 
220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 


In Twenty Parts at 4s. each, net ; or in Four Volumes at 24s, , each, net. 


BY THE LATE WALTER PATER, 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


GASTON DE LATOUR: an unfinished Romance by Walter Pater, 


late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 


TIMES.—* Throughout the whole the melody of word and thought which formed Mr, Pater’s ideal is almost un- 
broken...... The book, incomplete as it is, is a rich contribution to English prose literature.” 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD., 


CLOAK. 7 Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEALSKIN 


“Robbery Under Arms,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ne By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., one Svo, 12s. 


[ Oc pete her 2 





BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
Extra crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES. By Archibald 


FORBE 8, LL.D. 





Demy 8vo, 17s, net. 


JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Bart., 


K.B., P.R.S., during Capt. Cook’s First Voyage in H.M.S, *“‘ Endeavour,” in 1768-71, to Terra del vam, Otahite, 
New "Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, Xc. Kdited by Sir JOSEPH D. HOOKER, With Portraits and 
Charts. [ October 20, 

HANDBOOKS of ARCH ZOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES. Edited 
by Prof. PERCY GARDNER and Prof. KELSEY. New Volume, 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By A.H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A. With Map. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ October 20, 


4to, 21s, net. 


LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. §. 


(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Including Etchings by Robert Farren, 
[ October 20 
[ 20. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


ODDIE, M.A., Fellow of ¢ Compas ¢ *hristi College, Oxford. 


Translated by J. W. 


[ October 20, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to turn the all of 


Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the AU THOR of ‘THE SOCIAL HORIZON,’ 


iii 8vo, 8s. Od. net. 


OUTLINES of ECONOMIC THEORY. By Herbert + eee 


DAVENPORT. 





Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. eval Oliver 


~ Globe ‘vo, 5 bs. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The End of the Stewarts 


(ness—1788). By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Eighth Series. 


Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOKS of FRANCES M. BUSS. Being 


Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the Girls of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by 
GRACE TOPLIS, L.C.P. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY of AUSTRALIA, with 


SOME NOTES on SPORT. By FREDERICK G, AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., &c, Illustrated by F, Seth, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, | 


Epinsurcu AND Lonvon. | 









MACMILLAN & CO., Luaren, LONDON. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
WITHOUT PAITH OR FEAR: the Story 


ofa Soul. By the Author of “ Stripped of the Tinsel,” &c. Crown 
&vo, cloth, 4s. [October 15th. 


BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 
A WOMAN'S CROSS. By the Author of 


“The yw} y-gl “ Passion’s Puppets,” “A wey . 
BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. Crown 8v 
cloth 


0, 
1, 6s. [ Shortly. 
*.* To be published simultaneously in London and New York. 
BY MRS. FLORENCE SEVERN. 
THE DOWAGER’S DETERMINATION. 


Ry the Author of “The Pillar House,” “In the Meshes,” &c. 
Crowa Svo. cloth, 6s. | Nearly ready. 


BY MRS, E. LYNN LINTON, 
“'"fWIXT CUP AND LIP.” By the Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d [Just out. 
BY DR GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. By the 
Author of “289 R: the Story of a Double Life,” “The Mystery of 
a Millionaire's Grave,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd [Just ont. 


BY A. E, ALDINGTON. 
THE QUEEN’S PREFERMENT ; an His- 


torical Remance. With Original Drawings by H. A. Payne. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


Crown 


BY THE HON, ERNEST POMEROY. 
SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS. Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out. 
BY AN EXPONENT. 
CHRYSTAL, THE NEWEST OF WOMEN. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Chrystal, with her many questionings, her high courage, her 
eusdour, her truthfulness, and her quaint originality, is charming. 
Rarely, if ever, has such a close analysis of a child's character, and that 
child a girl, been given. 

BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS, 
THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 
Crown &vo, pictorial cloth, fully Mlustrated, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 
*.* Complete List of Autumn Books post free, 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouvgnre Srreet, 
Lonvon, E.O. 


THE EDINBURCH REVIEW. 


No. 378,—OCTOBER, 1896.—8vo, price 6s, 
I, NAPOLEON IIL. 
Il, CATHOLIC MYSTICS of the MIDDLE AGES. 
Ill. WOMAN UNDER the ENGLISH LAW. 
IV. “ FEDERALISING” the UNITED KINGDOM. 
. NEW VIEWS about MARS, 
VI. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. 
Vil. THE KINGDOM of FIFE, 
Vill, THE DUKE of ARGYLL on the PHILOSOPHY of 
BELIEF. 
IX. BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES. 
X, LADY ARABELLA STUART and the VENETIAN 
ARCHIVES. 
THE COUNTRY and the MINISTRY, 


< 


XI. 


-_ 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, DC.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 4. —-OCTOBER, 1896, — Price 5s. 
1.— Articles, 

ARRIAN as LEGATE of CAPPADOCIA, 
PELUAM, 

CANON LAW in ENGLAND. 
Marrianp, LL.D. 

NEW LIGHTS on the DIVORCE of 
Partl, By James Gatnpner. 

THE WORKS of GEORGE SAVILLE, FIRST MARQUIS 
of HALIFAX. By Miss Foxcrorr, 

2—Notes and Documents.—An Old-English Charter of 

William the Conqueror in favour of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, a.p. 1068, By W. H. Stevenson 
Peter's Pence and the Population of England about 
1164 By Professor Likeermann, LL.D. — Master 
Vacarius. By the Rev. Canon Jessorr, D.D.—The 
Death and Funeral of Catherine de Medici, as described 
by the Venetian Ambassador in France, By Horatio 
F. Brown. 


By Professor 
Part Il. By Professor 


HENRY VIII, 


3.—Reviews of Books, 4.—Correspondence, 5,—Notices of 
Periodicals, 6.—List of Recent Historical Publications, 
7.—IJndex, 
LONGMANS, GREEN €& ©CO.,, 
Lonvon, New Yorx, anp Bomnay. 








DAVID NUTT, 
270, 271, STRAND. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. X.—OCTOBER, 1896.—No. 7.—1s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
W. WARDE FOWLER. On the Toga Praetexta of Roman Children. 
W. M. LINDSAY. The MSS. of the First Eight Plays of Plautus. 
A. C. CLARK. A Paris MS. of the “ Letters to Atticus.” 
J. MASSON. On the New Data for the Life of Lucretius. 
SHORT NOTES. 
Leo’s Edition of Plautus. W. M. LINDSAY. 
The Berlin Papyri. A. 8. HUNT. 
Greenidge on “ Infamia.” H. J. ROBY. 
Monro’s Edition of Titles of the Digest. H. J. ROBY. 
Wedd’s Edition of the “ Orestes.” E. B. ENGLAND. 
Wellmann’s “ Pneumatische Schule.” T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 
Giles’ “* Comparative Philology.” W.M. GELDART, R. Y. TYRRELL. 
and W. WALLACE. Versions in Greek and Latin of Buras’ 
“Scots wha hae.” 
ARCH HOLOGY : 
Helbig’s “Question Mycénienne.” J. L. MYRES. 
Deloche on Ancient and Medieval Rings. W.C. PF. ANDERSON. 
New Coins in the British Museum. W. WROTH. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Published this week and to be had from all 
Booksellers and Libraries. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETE. Done 


into English by ANDREW LANG. 16mo, sewed, 18.9 

*.* Mr. Lang’s exquisite version of the masterpiece of French 
medimval literature has long been out of print. The present edition, 
whilst neatly printed, in nowise attempts to rival the attraction of the 
original issue, which must always retain its high value as a beautiful 
piece of book production. It is hoped, however, that the low price at 
which it is published may make it accessible to a wide circle of readers 
both here and in the United States, 


TRUE STORIES of EVERY-DAY 


LIFE in MODERN CHINA. Retold in English from oral narra- 
tion by natives of China, by T. WATTERS, for many years H.B.M. 
Consul in China. Crown 8vo, 228 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

*,* From among the many stories heard by Mr. Watters during his 
lengthened stay in many parts of China, such have been chosen for 
presentation to the English reader as exhibit the best side of the 
Chinese character, and reveal the human kinship between East and 
West which underlies the superficial differences of the two civilisations 


GEORGE BORROW in EAST ANGLIA. 


By W. A. DUTT. Crown °vo, 84 pages, sewed, 1s. 
*,* Mr. Dutt’s patient local researches have been able to recover 
nuch of Borrow’s life in his early days, and when he returned to his 
native district. 


Now Reapy, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 368.—OCTOBER, 1896. 

ConTENTS. 

| 6. THE NEW ART CRITICISM 
2. SIR THOMAS MORE. 7. SPEAKER ONSLOW. 
3. MAR. 8. THE PAPAL CONCLAVES. 
4. CICERO'S CASE AGAINST | 9. BOERS and UITLANDERS. 

CESAR. | lo. MONEY and the MASSES in 
AMERICA, 


1. IDEALS of ANARCHY. 





5. ELIZABETHAN FASHIONS 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE FORUM. 
1s. 6d.—OCTOBER.—Is, 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ARBITRATION, 
BY 
The Rt. Hon, LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, 

WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS: 

COMPULSORY DISHONESTY. Hon. Beysamin Harntsoy. 

FREE COINAGE and LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Joun A. McCatt. 

FREE COINAGE and TRUST COMPANIES. Epwarp Kivu. 

FREE COINAGE and FARMERS. Joun M. Sraut. 
THE CREED of the SULTAN: its Future. Tuomas Davinsoy. 
KING OSCAR of SWEDEN and NORWAY. Haratp Hsarye. 
EDMOND DE GONCOURT. Hewat Frantz. 
BANKS of ISSUE in the UNITED STATES. 

SUMNER. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE and PATRIOTISM. 

Hissen, 
THE AMERICAN BALLOT. Hon. Huou H. Lvsk. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN a LYRICAL POET. Josern Sony, 
THE STUDY of FOLK-LORE. L. J. Vance. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C 


Professor W. G. 


Professor Joun G. 


NOW READY, the First Part of a New Volume of 


THE STUDIO. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 
THE WORK of C. J, WATSON, R.E. By Gueeson Waite. 
JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. (First Article) By 
Jostan Conner. (Illustrated with Photographs taken in Japan 
expressly for ** The Studio.”) 
AN ARTIST'S HOUSE. By M. H. Barture Scorr. 
SOME RECENT CONTINENTAL BOOKBINDINGS. 
Meter-GRakre. 
THE ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION. (First Notice.) 
ART in AUSTRALIA.—STUDIO TALK.—REVIEWS of RECENT 
PU BLICATIONS.—PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS:—A Water-Colour Drawing 
reproduced mm Colours, and an Auto-Lithograph by C. J. Warsow. 
Eighty-two pages. Over One Hundred Illustrations. Price 1s. 


By A. J. 





Offices : 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 


COMPARATIVE MANUALS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Ep1tep sy Prorgessor C. H. HERFORD, 
Examiner in English to the University of London. 


In crown 8vo Volumes, printed on rough paper, 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 


I. ENGLISH PASTORALS. With 
an Introduction py EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 
and a General Preface by the EDITOR. 


Il. ENGLISH LITERARY CRITI- 


CISM. With an Introduction by C.E. VAUGHAN, 
M.A., Professor of English at University College, 
Cardiff. 


Ill. ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an 
Introduction by J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., some- 
time Assistant Professor of English in Aberdeen 
University. 

IN PREPARATION. 


IV. ENGLISH LYRICS, 1500-1700. 


With an Introduction by F. J. CARPENTER, 
Litt.D., Professor of English in the University of 
Chicago. 


V. ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS. 
With an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A., Professor of English at University College, 
Liverpool. 


VI. ENGLISH MASQUES. With an 
Introduction by H, A. EVANS, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


VII. TALES in VERSE. With an 
Introduction by C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., 
General Editor of the Series. 
The volumes are supplied in two styles of binding: (1) 
figured cloth and plain top; (2) plain cloth and gilt top. 


Lonvon: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 
50, Otp Bary. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 
‘ _AMYAS EGERTON, CAVA- 


LIER. An exciting Story of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, Eight 
Full-Page Illustrations by J. Skelton. 


MAURICE 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


| 
H. HERVEY. 
| Firat Edition exhausted. Second Euition 
| now in the press, 


'THE RECOVERY of JANE 
MABEL | conte; ele = Stories. Fcap. 
QUILLER- | uicnatureoftmest.” 
COUCH. | couch writes very prettly, and with much 


| of the sympathy of the middle classes for 
the lot of the poor.” 


‘MY TERRIBLE TWIN. 


FRED Fcap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
To-Day says: “A very clever and thril- 


ling story.” 
WHISHAW. | The Weekly Dispatch says: *‘ A remark- 


| able story, full of life and incident, anda 
| perfect realistic romance.” 


Demy 12mo, Is. 

The Literary World says: ** Well told in 
quaint language....... The interest 1s 10 
geniously kept up throughout.” 

The Bookseller says: ‘‘ There can be 10 
doubt that the author possesses a very 

| vivid and powerful imagination, and his 
tale is certainly very exciting reading. 


h. RIDER THE WIZARD: being 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS 
HACCARD. 


ANNUAL, will be ready October 26th. 
Price One Shilling. 
Baistot: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
Loypoy: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp., 








ALBERT 
KINROSS. 





And Railway Bookstalls. 


, 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co's 
NEW LIST. 


NOW READY. 


Moltke’s Letters to his 
Wife. 


With an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
WITH PORTRAITS OF MOLTKE AND HIS W!FE 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 

And a Genealogical Tree in Facsimile of the Field- 
Marshal's Handwriting. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 103. 


BOOK for BEGINNERS. Being a Series of Historical, 
Funereal, Moral, Religious, and Mythological Texts 
printed in Hieroglyphic Characters, together with a 
Transliteration and a complete Vocabulary. By E. A 
WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D, D.C.L., 
Oxford, With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo, 12s. net. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Second andCheap Edition. 6s. 


THE FAITH of ISLAM. By 


the Rev. E. SELL. Large post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
[ Triibner’s Oriental Series, 











RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the 


Rev. H. HUGHES, Author of “ Natural and Super- 
natural Morals,” and “The Theory of Inference.’’ 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The ARTICLES of CHRISTIAN 


INSTRUCTION in FAVORLANG-FORMOSAN, Dutch 
and English, from Vertrecht’s Manuscript of 1650, 
a by the Rev. WILLIAM CAMPBELL. Fcap. 4to, 
10s, 6d. 


CHESS OPENINGS—ANCIENT 


and MODERN. Revised and Corrected up to the 
Present Time by the best Authorities, By E. FREE- 
BOROUGH and C. E. RANKEN,. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 8s. 


IN the GREEN LEAF and the 


SERE. By “A SON of the MARSHES.” With 
numerous Illustrations by George C. Haité and Dorothy 
C. Nicholl. Large post, 7s, 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the 


POETS. A New Edition, in6 vols. The original Text 
restored. With about 30 Portraits. With Notes and 
Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. Vols. I.-VI. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. each. 


SUNRISE STORIES: 2 Glance 


at the Literature of Japan. By ROGER RIORDAN 
and TOZO TAKAYANAGI. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa 


MULHOLLAND. An entirely New Edition, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FARM BUILDINGS and 


ECONOMICAL AGRICULTURAL APPLIANCES. 
By W. J. MALDEN. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
[The Agricultural Beries. 


The PROFESSION of MEDICINE 


Its Study and Practice, its Duties and Rewards. By 
CHARLES WEST, M.D., F.R.C.P., Founder of the 
Hospital for Sick Children. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 




















MR. WILLIAM MORRIS'S ~ 
KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGIAN BOOK OF WISDOM AND LIES. 


A Book of Traditional Stories from Georgia in Asia. Translated by OLIVER WARDROP from the 
original of SULKHAN-SABA ORBELIANI. 8vo, 250 copies printed in black and red, vellum, £2 2s. [1894. 


The translator says :—‘‘ I have just completed a translation of a curious Georgian work written in the 
18th century, and entitled ‘The Book of Wisdom and Lies.’ There is a slight story forming a framework 
for about 200 short tales of the most varied character—facetious, fantastic, didactic—altogether a very 
entertaining collection, interesting not only to students of folk-lore and the like, but likely to attract the 
general reader.” 


CHAUCER. One vol., folio. ‘Illustrated with 78 


desigus by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and most elaborate Borders by WiLtiAM Morris. £25. (1896. 


Translated by 


With considerable 





THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


WILLIAM CAXTON. From the Legenda Auree of JAconus pe Voracine. 

additions. 

3 vols., large 4to, printed with the Type specially cut from Mr. Morris’s Patterns. Ornamental Letters 
and Borders designed by W11t1AM Morris, and two full-page Woodcuts from designs by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A. (Published gt £10 10s.) Boards, £5 5s. [1892, 

A New Edition of the book as originally printed by Caxton about 1484, with a glossary of such words 
as are unknown to general readers, and some Bibliographical Memoranda. 


THE RECUYELL OF THE HISTORIES OF 


TROYE. Translated by WILLIAM CAXTON. 

A New Edition of the First Book printed in English. 2 vols., 4to, black letter, in black and red ; 
300 printed ; vellum wrappers. (Published at £10 10s.) £5 5s. [1892. 

The book is ornamented very richly with Woodcut Ornaments entirely Designed by WitntAmM Mornis. 
No labour or expense has been spared on them, and they are of great variety. The Semi-Gothic Type 
Designed by Mr. Morris (with special regard to legibility) appears in this book for the first time. 





THE HISTORYE OF REYNARD THE FOXE. 


Translated from the Dutch by WILLIAM CAXTON. Reprinted from the Edition of 1481 ; 300 
printed. Vellum wrapper, £4 4s. [1892. 
The three preceding works sold together £12 12s. Very few copies remain for sale at this reduced price. 








BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccapitty, Lonpon. 





THE SAGA LIBRARY. By Wit1aw Morris, 


with the assistance of Errtkr MAGNusson. Crown 8vo. Roxburghe. 
Vol, L—l. STORY OF HOWARD THE HALT. 2. STORY OF THE BANDED MEN. 3. THE 
STORY OF HEN THORIR. 7s. 6d. [1890. 
Vol. II.—EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 7s. 6d. [1891. 


Vol. IIIL—SNORRI STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA ; or, The History of the Kings of Norway. To 


be completed in four vols. Vol. I., with Map, 7s. 6d. [1892. 
Vol. 1V.—HEIMSKRINGLA ; or, The History of the Kings of Norway. Vol. Il.—The History of King 
Olaf the Holy. 7s. 6d. (1884. 
Vol. V.—HEIMSKRINGLA, Vol. I1I.—Completion of the Translation. 7s. 6d. [1895. 


Vol. VI.—Comprising the LIFE of SNORRO, Genealogical Tables, a Dissertation on Court Minstrels, 
Critical Notes, and Indexes, by MAGNUSSON, is in preparation. 

The above consists of a series of translations of the works of the early literature of the North, 
produced by the Icelanders, in their present form, mostly in the 13th and first part of the 14th centuries. 

These works stand quite alone amongst the writings of the Middle Ages, and forms a school of literature 
which has very special claims on the attention of the students of history and the lovers of imaginative 
writing. These claims may be briefly stated thus: 1t is by these means alone that any continuous record 
of events in the early history of Scandinavia has been preserved. 

This translation is the first close English translation of the “‘ Heimskringla” made from the original 
Icelandic. Laing’s version appears to have been made from the Danish translation. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. Vols IL—V., Large 


Paper, royal 8vo, half-bound morocco, uncut, each volume £1 11s. 6d. [1892-95. 
The large paper issue, in royal 8vo, consists of 125 numbered copies, printed by hand-press, on 
Whatman Paper, done up in the Roxburghe style. 








PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS 
ROAD, LONDON. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccapimtty, Lonpon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
For October and November. 


BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1782-1848): being Excerpts from the Correspondence 
and Diaries cf the Honourable Lady Jerningham and 
of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with Notes, 
by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A, F.S.A. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 24s. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA, 


Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHWAR, V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.8.1., G.C.LE. In 2 vols., demy Svo, 363. With 
Portraits and Plans of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Kabul, Kandahar, Xc., and Maps. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 


By Sir FRANCIS DE MONTEFIORE. 
crown 4to, with numerous Portaits and other Illus- 
trations, 12s, 6d. 


In 1 vol., 


BY MR. HISSEY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 


ROADS. Sy JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A 
Drive Thro’ England,” “‘On the Box Seat,’’ &c. With 
16 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved 
by Mr. George Pearson, and Map of the Route. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE THIRTEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE, 


POLITICAL LETTERS and 


SPEECHES of the late EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
7s. 6d, 


BY MRS. R. M, KING. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 


R. M, KING, Author of “ A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife 
in India,” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. 


BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By 


ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s, 


BY MISS CROMMELIN, 


OVER the ANDES from the 


ARGENTINE to CHILE and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN,. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


BY MR. BYRNE. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 


Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, 
Tasma, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry 
Kingsley. By J. F. DESMOND BRYNE. In 1 vol., 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


KARL VON DITTERSDORF, Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D, COLERIDGE, 
In 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

RIcHARD BENTLEY & Son, NewBurlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF JEBB’S “SOPHOCLES.” 
Guardien —“ The book has taken its place; it is the 
standard authority on Sophocles, and a marvel of literary 
finish and complete exposition.” 


SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Part VII. of 
the Plays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. Part VIII. THE FRAG- 


MENTS. By the Same EDITOR. [ Preparing. 


SOPHOCLES.— THE TEXT of the 
SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
M.P. Crown 8vo. [ Preparing. 


SOPHOCLES. Translated into English 


Prose by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 5vo. 
[ Preparing. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GEORGE 
BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal from 1836 to 1881. 
Edited by WILFRED AIRY, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
New Volume, 


General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 
MAMMALS, By R. LYDEKKER, BA., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 10s, 6d, 

Guardian.—“ This is a most valuable text-book, in every 
way worthy of the reputation of its author. Since the pub- 
lication of Dr. A. R. Wallace’s classic work on geographical 
distribution, our knowledge not only of living mammals, 
but more especiaily of fossil ones, has been very greatly 
increased, and a text-book was imperatively demanded 
which should place our ideas as tothe causes of the present 
distribution of mammals on a more modern basis.”’ 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS 
BIOLOGICAL SBRIES.—New Volume. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ’s College. 


A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of the 
FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS. Morphology, 
Natural History, and Classification. Alphabetically 
Arranged. By J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Gonville and 
Caius College. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. [ Nearly ready. 

Vol, I. Outlines of the Morphology, Natural History, 
Classification, Geographical Distribution and Economic 
Uses of the Phanerogams and Ferns. 

Vol. If. The Classes, Cohorts, Orders and Chief Genera 
of Phanerogams and Ferns, Alphabetically Arranged 
under their Latin Names. 

Glossarial Index (to both Volumes) of English Names, 
Economic Products, Technical Terms, &c. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
New Volume, 


General Editor: A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew. 


The BOOKS of NAHUM, HABAKKUK, 


and ZEPHANIAH, Edited by Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, 
LL.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh, 3s. 


Regius 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Edited by 


W. 8S. HADLEY, M.A, 2s, 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—-PSEUDOLUS. Edited by 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A., lato Scholar of Christ’s College, 


Cambridge. 3s. 
HORACE.—ODES and EPODES. 


Edited by J. GOW, Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College. In 1 vol., 5s.; also in separate Parts. Books 
I. and III., 28. each, Books II, and IV., 1s, 6d, each. 
Epodes, 1s, 6d, 


LUCAN.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book 


Vil. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College. [ Nea: ly ready, 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN 
HASTINGS. Edited by A. D. INNES, M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford. 1s, 6d, 

Lonnon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campripor Unrversiry Press WaAREHOvVSsE, 
Ave Maria Lane. 








JARROLD & SON’S NEW NOVELS 


yow READY. 
BHE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 
BY 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 


ENTITLED 


THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty Miss 
Smith,” “‘ A Wilful Ward,” “A Perfect Fool,” &c. 


OCrcwn 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND VOLUME IN 
THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 


By MARY ANGELA DIOKENS. 
—_ Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Housman. 
* Miss Dickens has mastered the art of story-telling; she is at all 
times natural, direct, and entertaining. Women's ways are pro- 
verbially untathomatle, but Miss Dickens contrives to give an ad- 
mirable exposition of some of them as they appear in the life of 
to-day.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW READY. 
The First 5,000 Copies of the Fourth Volume in 


THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 


BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, entitled 


vol tv. BECAUSE OF THE CHILD 


By CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of ‘‘ Hush,” “ Dudley,’’ ‘‘ Once,” ** A Romance 
of Modern London,” &c., &c. 


12mo, cloth gilt, 23. each ; paper covers, Is, 6d, each. 





London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
And of all Booksellers. 


From OLIPHANT'S | LIST. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 


A CYCLE of CATHAY: China, 


South and North, with Personal Reminiscences. By 
the Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President 
Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen College, Pekin, 
Author of “ The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and Letters, &c.”’ Demy 8vo, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


FOR STARK LOVE and KIND- 


NESS: a Story of Flodden. By N. ALLAN MAC- 
DONALD. Cloth extra, 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


ALEPH the CHALDEAN ; or, 


The Messiah as Seen from Alexandria. By E. F. BURR, 
D.D., LL.D. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS—ADAM 


to ACHAN. Bythe Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Bunyan Characters,” “‘ Lancelot Andrewes,” 
&c. In post 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 


A GIRL in TEN THOUSAND. 


By L. T. ME ADE. Cloth extra, 28. 6d. 


FAMOUS SCOTS.—Vew Vols. 


Price 1s, 6d., cloth; or in extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


TES SALLApisrs. 


“One of the most delightful and eloquent eugeceietions <, of the 
ballad literature of Scotland that has ever seen the light.”"—New A 


ROBERT BURNS. 

By GABRIEL SETOUN, 
«Avery valuable and opportune addition toa useful series."—Bookman. 

Tn the same Series, now ready. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hecror C, MacrHeRson. 

HUGH MILLER. By W. Kerra Leask. 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Taytor Innes, 

ALBAN RAMSAY. By OvrrmaNt Sucaton. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


21, PATERNOSTER Sevars, E.C,; anv Eprnsurca. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1896. 
No. 1276, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PusBLisHER, 
and not to the Enrror. 


LITERATURE. 
THE WORKS OF ABBE LOISY. 


Histoire du Canon de T Ancient Testament 
(Paris, 1890); Histoire du Canon du 
Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1891); LZ’ En- 
seignement Biblique (Paris, 1892, 1893); 
Les Etudes Bibliques (Amiens, 1894); Les 
Mythes Chaldéens de la Création et du Déluge 
(Amiens, 1892); articles in the Revue 
Anglo- Romaine (1895, 1896); the Bulletin 
Critique (1895, 1896) ; the Revue der Reli- 
gions (1890—1896); the Revue d’ Histoire 
et de Littérature Religieuses (1896); the 
Revue Biblique Internationale (1896). 


Tue writings of Abbé Loisy are of interest, 
not only on account of their intrinsic value, 
but also as illustrating the growth of critical 
opinion respecting the Bible within the pale 
of the Roman Church. A comparatively 
young man, thoroughly abreast of the 
subjects with which he deals, possessing a 
masculine judgment, and master of a lucid 
literary style, Abbé Loisy has now for some 
years past been throwing himself with un- 
sparing energy into the task of expounding 
to his countrymen, and especially to his 
co-religionists, the methods and principles 
by which, if it is to Jead to really feuitful 
results, the historical, as opposed to the 
dogmatic, study of the Bible must be con- 
ducted. From 1889 to 1893 the Abbé was 
professor at the Institut Catholique at Paris, 
and the three works named first at the 
head of this article are based upon courses 
of lectures delivered by him there. In 1893— 
apparently, to judge from a note at the 
beginning of Les Etudes Bibliques, through 
the interference of some higher authority— 
he ceased to hold this professorship. In the 
same year, also, in deference to instructions 
expressly stated to have been received 
from Rome, the Enseignement Biblique—a 
periodical publication which had been 
maintained: by him for two years—ceased 
to appear ; and the industrious author was 
obliged for a time to confine himself to 
“silent labour.” The dates of the later 
writings cited above will show that the 
Abbé now feels himself at liberty to break 
silence again; and we are sure that all 
those who have learnt the value of his 
Writings will congratulate him warmly on 
the fact. 

The nature of Abbé Loisy’s work will be 
best understood from a brief survey of his 
principal publications. The History of the 
Canon consists of a critical study of the 
various notices that have been handed down 
from antiquity respecting the formation of 
the canon of the Old and New Testaments, 
together with a detailed historical account 











of the attitude taken by the Church towards 
it in successive ages, and of the differences 
subsisting between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant communions on the subject of the 
apocryphal or ‘‘ Deutero-canonical’’ books. 
The Enseignement Biblique includes lectures 
delivered on special occasions, reviews of 
books, and essays or notes on Biblical sub- 
jects; but, in the main, it is the reproduction 
of a course of lectures on Holy Scripture 
delivered by the author at the Institut 
Catholique, including a systematic discussion 
of the text and versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, an introduction to the Book of Job, 
and a study of the problems presented by 
the Synoptic Gospels. An introduction to 
the Book of Proverbs appeared in the 
Revue des Religions, 1890 (Nos. 5, 6,7). All 
these varied subjects are handled with 
competent knowledge,and a wise and sober 
judgment. In dealing with each, the author 
shows himself to be thoroughly conversant 
with the most recent literature bearing upon 
it, though he never follows his predecessors 
slavishly. In the parts of this work devoted 
to the Old Testament, he discusses at length 
the history and characteristics of the different 
ancient versions, and examines their critical 
value for the emendation of the Massoretic 
text, which the Abbé is well aware is 
not unfrequently a necessity. Les Mtudes 
Bibliques consists of five papers reprinted 
from L’ Enseignement Biblique—namely, (1) 
an article describing the aim and object of 
L’ Enseignement Biblique ; (2) an article on 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, sug- 
gested by Prof. Ryle’s book on Zhe Early 
Narratives of Genesis ; (3) Biblical Criticism ; 
(4) The History of the Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion; (5) The Bible and Inspiration. In 
these papers Abbé Loisy’s position is clearly 
defined. He is a loyal son of the Church: 
he does not question the inspiration of the 
Scriptures: he has no desire to dispute 
the moral and theological doctrines which 
ecclesiastical tradition has been wont to 
deduce from them. But he points out 
(p. 53 sg.) that all that is forbidden 
by the Council of Trent itself is that 
individuals should presume to offer new 
interpretations of Scripture in senses con- 
trary to those which have been fixed by 
the Church, ‘tin rebus fidei et morum ad 
aedificationem doctrinae Christianae perti- 
nentium’’: in other words, the Council of 
Trent has defined only the theological sense 
of Scripture, on its historical sense (in so 
far, of course, as no theological doctrines 
directly depend upon it) it has affirmed 
nothing ; in the critical and historical inter- 
pretation of Scripture the theologian is free 
to follow the best guidance which modern 
discovery and modern research have pro- 
vided for him. And so the Abbé writes: 


‘* Ainsi donc, sur le terrain méme oi s’exerce 
Vinfaillible magistére de |’ kglise, la recherche 
critique n’est pas inutile; elle n’est pas con- 
damnée d’avance; elle peut se mouvoir libre- 
ment dans les limites fixées par l’autorité de la 
tradition. Pour tout ce qui n’a pas trait a 
l’édification de la doctrine chrétienne, l’exegéte 
catholique est parfaitement libre de suivre les 
lumiéres qu’une connaissance plus exacte de 
Vhistoire ancienne projette maintenant sur ]’his- 
toire biblique. Nous pouvons affirmer sans 
crainte, que la doctrine catholique laisse 4 
Vexegése comme 4 la critique textuelle et 4 la 


critique purement littéraire des écrits bibliques 
la faculté de vivre, de croitre et de se perfec- 
tionner”’ (p. 57). 
Accordingly, the Abbé holds that it is the 
duty, not less than the right, of the Biblical 
student to avail himself of this liberty. 
The forced and artificial explarations of 
difficulties and discrepancies which satisfied 
a past generation must be given up. The 
Abbé grasps firmly the great principles that 
revelation is progressive, that in the doc- 
trines enunciated in the Bible a develop- 
ment is traceable, and that there is a 
correlation always observable between the 
writings of which the Bible consists and 
the circumstances of the age in which they 
respectively originated. The Bible can 
only be properly understood, if regard be 
had to the individuality of its different 
writers, and to the ideas and literary habits 
of the age in which they lived (p. 70). The 
historical books were composed upon prin- 
ciples different from those by which a 
modern historian would be guided ; and the 
‘authenticity ”” of the prophetical writings 
does not depend upon the human title which 
they bear, but upon the Divine breath which 
has inspired them all. The Church has 
limited its definitions to matters of faith. 
It has affirmed the inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Bible, but it has never 
declared that a particular book is the work 
of a particular author, or that it was com- 
posed in a particular manner (p. 50). Nor 
can the “inerrancy ’”’ of Scripture be main- 
tained, except within the domain of faith 
and morals; its statements on matters of 
history and science cannot be judged by 
d priort canons, but must be estimated by 
the ordinary principles upon which evidence 
is judged. The early chapters of Genesis 
do not contain an exact history of the origin 
of the world and of humanity, but rather 
‘“‘the religious philosophy of this history,” 
presented in a mould which has in part 
been derived from Babylonia (p. 31). 
The relation of these Biblical narratives 
to the Babylonian myths is examined more 
completely in Les Mythes Chaldéens de la 
Création et du Déluge, with a supplement (on 
Zimmern’s and Delitzsch’s recent transla- 
tions of the Creation-epic) in the Revus des 
Religions, Mai-Juin, 1896. On the scientific 
value of the Biblical cosmogony, the Abbé 
utters golden words, such as we might wish 
were heard more frequently on the lips of 
dignitaries in our own Church: its science is 
that of the age in which it was written, and 
those who wrest its words for the purpose 
of harmonising it with the science of to-day, 
do so at the peril of Scripture, of the Church, 
and of the faith (/:tudes, pp. 23, 33, 81, &., 
of. Les Mythes Chaldéens, p. 29 sqq.). That, 
however, in spite of his general acceptance 
of the principles of modern criticism, the 
Abbé is very far from approving the ex- 
aggerations which sometimes accompany 
their application, is shown clearly by his 
review of Renan’s History of Israel in the 
Revue Anglo- Romaine (1896, Nos. 26 and 28), 
where many of the positions of this writer 
are criticised by him with some severity. 
Enough will have been said to illustrate 
the principles and aims which guide the 
Abbé Loisy in his work. His conclusions 








are substantially those to which, however 
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averse they might be to them at first, candour 
has nevertheless brought many loyal mem- 
bers of our own communion; and they 
rejoice to find themselves supported, in a 
quarter where, perhaps, they hardly ven- 
tured to expect it, by such an independent 


and powerful ally. 
8. R. Driver. 








Poems of Uhland. Selected and Edited by 
Waterman T. Hewett, Professor of Ger- 
man in Cornell University. (Macmillans.) 


Havine read from cover to cover this care- 
fully prepared selection, one is tempted to 
ask: Was it necessary to edit for English 
readers the poems of Uhland to the number 
of two hundred and odd? Hardly a 
great poet of any country is more unequal 
in his work than Uhland, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of whose genius Prof. Hewett 
has not made sufficiently apparent. 

While the collected works of most poets 
are sorry reading by reason of the Juvenilia 
in them, the reverse is the case with 
Uhland, of whom it might almost be said 
that his Juvenilia constitute his best work. 
‘‘Die sterbenden Helden,” as high in 
matter as it is fine in manner; “ Der 
blinde Konig,” first in time and by 
no means last in quality of the long 
series of masterly ballads which make 
the poet’s fame; ‘Die sanften Tage” 
(the mere name of which is a sample of 
curiosa felicitas); the perfect ‘‘ Schifer’s 
Sonntagslied”; the happy-voiced “ Des 
Knaben Berglied” ; the little humoresque 
‘* Entschluss”; the subtly beautiful ‘‘ Der 
Kranz”; ‘‘Die Nonne,” set to music by 
three masters and by unnumbered other 
composers; the world-famed ‘* Das Schloss 
am Meer”; the singular ‘‘ Vom treuen 
Walther”; the touching ‘ Abschied”; 
“Der Traum,’ a story in three rich 
stanzas ; “‘ Der schwarze Ritter,” an early 
instance of the poet’s power to paint in 
black and white—here is a series of 
Juvenilia such as few poets have left. 
For these poems were—it is interesting to 
remember—all the work of a lad in his 
teens. The‘ old” note which has been often 
observed in the work of young poets is not 
missing inthem. That a youth of eighteen 
should have written the tender and quaint 
“‘ Lied eines Armen,” beginning“ Ich bin so 
gar ein armer Mann,” supplies matter for 
reflection ; and it is scarcely less remarkable 
that at the same age should have been pro- 
duced the wise ont beautiful ‘‘Gesang der 
Jiinglinge.” The pensiveness which marks 
such a poem as “ Die Kapelie” is common 
enough in the poetry of the young; but the 
artistic reticence shown in it is less common, 
and has found its reward in the circumstance 
that composers of no less eminence than 
Schumann, Raff, and Bruch have set it to 
music. These facts, well-known in Germany, 
may be gleaned from the information scat- 
tered up and down the notes appended to 
this English edition; but it would perhaps 
have been better if Prof. Hewett had 
made a clear statement concerning them 
in his biographical introduction, in which 
—, too, plainer emphasis might have 

een given to the penalty that Uhland paid 
for his early maturity. It is pathetic to 


find him complaining of ‘late criticism ” 
in 1827, when he was in the prime of man- 
hood ; to find him writing thirty-five years 
before his death : 

** Lob und Tadel wird mir jetzt, 

Doch mich labt, mich schmerzst keines ; 

Meine Hari’ ist hingeset zt, 

Was ich rang, ist nicht mehr meines.”’ 
Only eleven poems, it would seem, were 
written by Uhland after his forty-ninth 
year. In other words, for the last twenty- 
seven years of his life he was virtually 
silent, surely an almost unparalleled case in 
literature. 

The estimate formed by Prof. Hewett of 

Uhland will be allowed by most who have 
studied this poet to be, within its limits, very 
just. It is as a writer of ballads that 
Uhland will be longest remembered, how- 
beit he essayed other forms of poetry, 
among them drama. But he may be for- 
given for writing even such a dull work as 
‘‘Normiinnischer Brauch,” since into this 
so-called dramatic poem he wove the ex- 
quisite “Lied vom Migdlein mit dem 
Ring.” This ballad, to which Prof. Hewett 
appends a copious and interesting note, is 
too little known in England, and the same is 
true of ‘‘ Die drei Lieder,” very strange in 
matter and manner, which is stated to be a 
free invention of the poet. It has the 
ruggedness of a folk-song, and, as musicians 
know, found an admirer in Schumann. 
Prof. Hewett says very justly of Uhland as 
a ballad-writer that he is 
‘*a master of the art of producing an impres- 
sion by suggestion. . . . In this particular 
he shares the power of the painter, whose work 
wins at once to the mood of his painting, but 
leaves the observer to interpret the subtle im- 
pression by which he is moved.” 
It might be added that this impression is 
sometimes hard to interpret. This is pre- 
eminently the case with such a ballad as 
“Der gute Kamerad,” which should be 
compared with Browning’s ‘‘ Episode in the 
French Camp.” The English read after the 
German will be felt to have a touch of some- 
thing, the name for which in the case of a 
poet other than Browning would be senti- 
mentalism. 

A characteristic feature of Unhland’s 
ballads is the music to which they are set by 
the poet himself. Sufficient to cite “ Der 
weisse Hirsch,” with its orchestral refrain 
of ‘*Husch, husch! piff, paff! trara!” 
Though seldom diffuse in his ballads, he 
produced once and again a long one, 
such as the well-known “Des Singers 
Fluch,” and the too little known “ Ver 
Sacrum,” this last, as Prof. Hewett observes, 
“the only ballad which can be compared 
with those of Schiller, which are based upon 
an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture.” 

I have said that within its limits Prof. 
Hewett’s estimate of Uhland is just. It 
does not seem to me that he sees Uhland 
from all or even from many points. He has 
not noticed that there is much in his work 
which can only be described by the epithet 
“facile”; that he was too often conven- 
tional, too seldom original; that, in fact, 
he summed up the case against himself in 
writing to a friend in reference to his own 
work: ‘‘The poet should create, should 








produce something new, and not simply be 
passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him.” The lack of ecstasy 
and passion in Uhland’s work has often 
been noticed. It might have been ex- 
pected that Prof. Hewett, in his note to 
the matchless quatrain called ‘ Heim- 
kehr,” would have pointed out that, 
condensed in these few lines, there is as 
much ecstasy and passion as will be found 
in all Heine. Similarly, the student’s 
attention might have been drawn to the 
fact that, while lightness is certainly not 
the distinguishing feature of Uhland’s 
touch, there are few more charming fairy 
poems in German than his “‘ Harald.” In 
short, Prof. Hewett is too sparing of com- 
ment on the spirit of the poet’s work, while 
he is perhaps too garrulous on the letter of 
it. Thus, in connexion with such poems 
as ‘“‘Untreue,” ‘Die Viitergruft,” ‘Auf 
den Tod eines Landgeistlichen,” and “‘ Der 
Schiifer,” he says much that is instructive, 
but refrains from saying what is most 
interesting: namely, that whereas the 
mystical is not a frequent feature of 
Uhland’s work, it was the mysticism in 
the two first-named which led Liszt to 
set them to music. It is the same quality 
which gives their beauty to the lines “ Auf 
den Tod eines Landgeistlichen” ; and which 
again, it is to be suspected, made Heine see 
in ‘‘ Der Schiifer”’ the most beautiful of all 
Uhland’s poems. Prof. Hewett allows that 
Uhland had no gift of sustained effort ; 
but he does not make clear that to this 
defect in him is to be ascribed not only 
that he failed lamentably as a_play- 
wright, but also that he never achieved 
success in a sonnet. It may be added that 
the abstruse will be looked for in vain in 
Uhland’s work, though Prof. Hewett finds a 
touch of it in the lines headed ‘‘In ein 
Stammbuch”’; but these, if the truth must 
be said, consist of well-worn platitudes. 
Another well-grounded opinion regarding 
Ubland is that he lacked tenderness. 
This is felt by some painfully as they 
read “Der gute Kamerad,” and it is felt 
by almost all as they read the distichs 
‘‘Mutter und Kind.” To see, as Prof. 
Hewett does, in this last-named strained 
duologue ‘‘a delicate conceit gracefully ex- 
pressed,” is to have curiously biassed vision. 
Not that Uhland failed to pen once in 
a while a pretty conceit. This must be 
allowed by everyone who has read his 
dainty little ‘‘ Antwort,” and the stanzas 
placed second in his series of poems headed 
‘‘Nachruf.” Despite the labour bestowed 
by Prof. Hewett on his subject, it has 
escaped his observation that, while Uhland 
found no difficulty in compressing a long 
story into a few stanzas, when he attempted 
to condense thought the result was lament- 
able, as is especially evident in his so-called 
“ Distichs.” A man having any wit 
would never have given these to the 
world, and it remains remarkable that 4 
man who had some humour should have 
done so. That Uhland had some humour 
of a typically German sort Prof. Hewett 
leaves students to discover, instead of 
drawing their attention to the most note- 
worthy samples of it: namely, the pooms 





“Unstern,”’ ‘Von den sieben Zech- 
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briidern,” ‘‘Schwibische Kunde,” 
“‘ Die fromme Jiigerin.” 

A commendable feature in this edition is 
that, in the case of every poem, the name 
of the English translator is given. Uhland 
has been fortunate in his translators, among 
the number being Longfellow, Bryant, 
Thackeray, Mangan, and the late Prof. 
Blackie. That all of his work has not been 
translated will surprise no one. Prof. 
Skeat was, it seems, brave enough to 
English the spirited drinking song “‘ Wir 
sind nicht mehr am ersten Glas”; but the 
interesting sample of a species of song more 
rare—the eating song—to be found among 
Uhland’s poems under the toothsome name 
of ‘‘ Metzelsuppenlied,” has not apparently 
yet found a translator. 

It was another happy idea on the part of 
Prof. Hewett to transfer from Friinkel’s 
edition of ‘‘ Uhland’s Werke” the iist of 
poems set to music as drawn up by Dr. 
Max Friedlander. There is, we are told, 
hardly any German poet besides Goethe 
whose work has been so often set to 
music as that of Uhland: Brahms, Bruch, 
Bulow, Kreutzer, Liszt, Lowe, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, and 
Weber have all borne testimony to its 
high musical quality, though it did not 
commend itself to Franz, nor, by a 
curious instance of extremes meeting, to 
Beethoven. It is worth noting that the 


and 


poem which has been most frequently 
set is “‘ Friihlingsglaube,” well known in 
Schubert’s setting, and also in music com- 
monly ascribed to Mendelssohn, but which 
was actually composed by his sister, Fanny 


Hensel. Perhaps some musicians will learn 
with pleasure that among the few poems 
of Uhbland not set to music by famous com- 
posers are the following: “Minch und 
Schiifer,” a charming little duologue ; ‘‘ Lauf 
der Welt,” a novelette in three stanzas; 
“ Seliger Tod,” an octave in words ; “ Der 
Ungenannten,” two stanzas rich in feeling 
most delicately expressed ; two “‘ Wander. 
lieder,” the one beginning ‘‘ Lebe wohl, lebe 
wohl, mein Lieb,” and very strongly charged 
with emotion, the other that wonder-work 
of German fancy called ‘‘ Einkehr’’; and 
finally, the sturdy ‘“‘ Siegfrieds Schwert,” 
which should be set to music for a boy. 
It is written in Uhland’s finest patriotic vein, 
and Prof. Hewett does not fail to point 
out that it is his patriotic poems which have 
given to Uhland a national reputation. He 
is before everything else what his country- 
men term ‘‘fatherlandish.” In this place 
it may perhaps be said softly that many of 
his so-called Vaterlindische Gedichte are 
merely rimed Radical journalism, as Radical 
journalism was understood in the early 
decades of this century. The fatherland 
represented in them is too often merely 
little Wirtemberg, while the policy advo- 
cated is that of a native of Tiibingen, 
to whom a native of Gotha was “a 
foreigner.” 

Like all Uhland’s editors, Prof. Hewett 

ys emphasis on the high moral tone and 
robust healthiness which pervade his work : 
mens sana might be inscribed upon almost 
every page he ever wrote. He who loves 
Sweetest melancholy may be repelled by 
Uhland, who rather describes the charac- 





teristic of the early work of other poets 
than his own in the lines : 
** Anfangs sind wir fast zu kliiglich, 
Strémen endlos Thriinen aus ; 
Leben diinkt uns zu alltiiglich, 
Sterben muss uns Mann und Maus.” 

That Uhland lived in the days of land- 

scape painting as a leading feature of poetry 
everyone may be assumed to know. With 
reference to his attitude towards nature 
Prof. Hewett has something to say which 
is worth noting. Uhland, according to him, 
“found delight in nature. Many of his 
earlier poems were a mere mirror of external 
impressions. They show a sensitive youth, 
moved upon from without. But the poet rose 
above this tendency, and later poems are 
exquisite pictures of some single mood of 
nature.” 
What is here said is very true, but all is 
not said. It is not pointed out that with 
Uhland, as with the old painters, landscape 
was always a background only, and, to 
the last, was rendered with much conven- 
tionalism. This is the case in some of the 
instances cited by Prof. Hewett, and also 
in the “ Lied des Gefangenen,” a skylark 
poem, not after the manner of Shelley, but 
—at a greater distance—after the manner 
of Wordsworth. Not that Uhland was 
generally Wordsworthian in his treatment 
of nature. Nature was not a sanctuary to 
him as it was to the English poet. This 
conviction is forced on one after reading his 
“ Friihlingslieder,” the lightness and trite- 
ness in which culminates in the closing song, 
“ Friihlingslied des Recenzenten.” Perhaps 
the finest bits of landscape-painting to be 
found in Uhland are the three perfect 
pictures contained in the poem named “ Der 
Riiuber.” 

Uhland’s great technical skill has not 
escaped the observation of Prof. Hewett, 
who comments more than once on his treat- 
ment of metre and rime. A very interest- 
ing study of prosody might be made in con- 
nexion with this writer, who rings the 
changes very cunningly in verse. Enough 
to mention here his beautiful ‘ Schiifers 
Sonntagslied,” where the last line harks 
back to the first with so fine an effect; or 
“ Ruhethal,” made up of six lines, the first 
and last of which rime; or “ Des Gold- 
schmieds Tichterlein,” ‘‘ Traum,” and ‘‘ Die 
Nonne,” in each of which an unrimed line 
is subtly introduced among the rimed— 
a characteristic feature of Uhland’s work. 
Another poem technically of high interest 
is ‘‘ Bertran de Born.” An editor of Uhland 
does well who draws the reader’s attention 
to these matters; and he should certainly 
point out also that ‘‘mahnt” and ‘‘ Land,” 
“sehnet”’ and “ ertinet,” and other similar 
rimes abounding in Uhland are as little to 
be considered legitimate as ‘“‘Siid” and 
“Lied,” which, Prof. Hewett explains, are 
rimes ‘according to the South-German pro- 
nunciation.” 

Prof. Hewett’s English is sometimes 
remarkable. ‘‘ More priceless” is an ugly 
pleonasm, and ‘“‘the failure of success” 
is not a phrase to be extolled. In the 
note to ‘‘Lied der zwei Wanderer” the 
sense is lost in a tangle of words ; in that to 
“Die Mihderin,” which contains a subtle 





piece of criticism, there is 4 startling scle- | 


cism, if it be not a printer’s error; and 
elsewhere in the notes and in the biographi- 
cal introduction will be found instances of 
such loose constructions as the following : 


‘Simple reflection [the passage is translated 
from Uhland] or the expression of feelings, 
however beautiful it may be, and however 
much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may 
delight me, it does not seem to me true poetry”’ 
—‘‘ the passion which these plays represent is 
noble and sustained, and the sentiments lofty ” 
—‘the poet thus associates Beatrice with 
Dante’s future fame, from whom his loftiest 
inspiration came” — ‘‘Eberhard, however, 
caused wood to be brought from the forest, 
which was covered with pitch and petroleum” 
—‘* Uhland began a drama based upon the old 
Norman custom of requiring the guest to pay 
for his entertainment by narrating some adven- 
ture, on June 15, 1814, which was executed on 
February 14 and 15, 1815.” 

The spelling throughout is, of course, 
Transatlantic. But I like to think that the 
typesetter and not the professor of Cornell 
University is responsible for the ortho- 
graphy in such words as ‘“strophy,” 
“Schwabia,” “hight,” ‘‘orbituary.” A 
few other errata may be noticed. The 
printing of immer for “nimmer” makes 
80 stuff of the opening couplet of 
‘‘ Mutter und Kind” ; the name of Koland’s 
sister in ‘‘ Klein Roland ”’ is spelt alternately 
“ Berta” and “‘ Bertha”; in ‘‘ Das Kloster 
Hirschau”’ “steht” is printed stehr; and 
clerical errors will be found in the bio- 
graphical notice (p. lvii.), in the closing 
notes (p. 253), and in the text (p. 81). 

Tosum up. This book with all its faults 
is a valuable contribution to Anglo-German 
literature ; and while there is much in it 
that challenges criticism, there is also much 
that merits high praise. 

Etsa D’Esterru-KeExuina. 








The Life of Sir John Franklin, 
Traill. (John Murray.) 


Sartor, explorer, colonial governor—Frank- 
lin’s life was well filled. Born on April 18, 
1786, he had, before the completion of his 
fifteenth year, received his “baptism of 
fire” at the Battle of Copenhagen; and 
when, in 1818, he started on his first Arctic 
expedition, he had already seen much and 
varied service, including the thickest of the 
fight at Trafalgar. Then came the years of 
Arctic discovery : first as second in command, 
in 1818, under Capt. Buchan; next as com- 
mander of the expedition that started in 
1819 to make its way across the Hudson’s 
Bay territory, and explore the American 
shores of the Polar sea, returning to 
England in the autumn of 1822 after the 
endurance of terrible hardships ; then again 
as commander of an expedition of very 
similar character in the years 1825 to 1827. 
Three years afterwards he was commanding 
a ship in the Mediterranean, and taking 
an active part in the struggles, diplomatic 
and other, that accompanied the birth of the 
young kingdom of Greece. Later, in 1836, 
he started from England as governor of 
Tasmania, a post which he occupied for 
about six years, not altogether happily. 
Then finally, for it was the end, in the 
summer of 1845 he sailed northwards once 
more—sailed on that voyage from which 
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neither he nor a single one of his companions 
ever returned; sailed into the darkness 
which it took long, long years to even 
partially dispel. 

Such a life obviously offers the most 
admirable material for the biographer ; and 
so much has already been written about 
Franklin as explorer, that there would 
scarcely, perhaps, have been room for a book, 
even executed with Mr. Traill’s ability, that 
purposed merely to tell once more the story 
of Franklin’s achievements in Arctic dis- 
covery, and of the efforts made to pierce 
through the cloud that enveloped his fate. 
But the object of the present volume is by 
no means merely this. As the author says : 


‘*What Franklin did may be sufficiently well 
known to his countrymen already. What he 
was—how kindly and affectionate, how modest 
and magnanimous, how loyal in his friendships, 
how faithful in his allegiance to duty, how 
deeply and unaffectedly religious—has never 
been and never could be known to any but his 
intimates. But that knowledge ought not to 
be confined to them. The character of such 
men as Franklin is, in truth, as much a national 
possession as their fame and work.” 


So thought those who knew and loved 
him, and especially so thought his niece, 
Miss Sophia Oracroft. She had collected 
a mass of material, intending herself to 
fashion it into a fit memorial of her uncle. 
lirst ill-health, then death, frustrated her 
purpose. The material which she had 
gathered together with pious hands was 
passed on by her executors to Mr. Traill. 

A better disposal could not have been 
made. Mr. Traill has just the right feeling 
and touch for the execution of such a 
biography. He is grave and judicious, full 
of intelligent sympathy, but a sympathy 
that never warps the judgment; and he has 
the skilled craftsman’s sense of measure and 
proportion. In the narrative of adventure 
and record of achievement he is vigorous 
and clear, and it is with the pen of a 
practised critic of affairs that he treats of 
Franklin’s tenure of the governorship of 
Tasmania. While as to what lies behind 
the outward act in discovery or administra- 
tion—as to the essential Franklin, the 
Franklin intime, if I may borrow the French 
expression—he lives again in these pages, 
a man every inch of him, and altogether 
good and lovable. 

Interest in Arctic discovery is once more 
keenly excited at the present moment; and 
it is as one of the great pioneers in that 
field, as one of the martyrs of exploration, 
that Franklin must always be chiefly re- 
membered. This book, therefore, should 
have, as it deserves to have, many readers. 
But—and this is said without the slightest 
disparagement to Mr. Traill’s excellent 
narrative of his hero’s adventures by land 
and sea—I confess that what has struck 
me most in the present biography, apart, 
perhaps, from the evidences of Franklin’s 
earnest piety, is the account of Franklin’s 
colonial governorship. That this was the 
period of his life to which he himself looked 
back with least satisfaction seems highly 
probable, and it is pretty clear that he 
received a scant measure of courtesy, or 
even justice, from the Government of the 
day. In truth, one may doubt whether the 











admirable qualities which he possessed 
specially fitted him to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the position—the petty intrigues 
rife in a small and raw community, the dis- 
loyalty of self-seeking subordinates, and the 
doctrinarianism of the philosophical Radical 
in high places at home. To satisfactorily 
administer a young colony must be hard 
enough, But when that colony is also a 
penal settlement, and the faddist has the 
convict in hand, the difficulty approaches 
the confines of the impossible. The pages 
in which Mr. Traill deals with all this 
episode form a quite admirable little 
political treatise. 
Frank T. Marziats, 








“Tne Arcapy Lrprary.” Scholar Gipsies, 
By John Buchan. (John Lane.) 


Tuat abiding restlessness and consuming 
melancholy, which are ever the lot of the 
thoughtful soul when brought face to face 
with nature, form the staple of Mr. Buchan’s 
essays. The sweetest of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s poems supplies him with a motive. 
He rambles day and night among the glens 
and moors of the Border disirict—here con- 
versing with a shepherd, and there joining 
a tramp on his wanderings; but his eye is 
ever on the colours and softened outlines of 
the distant landscape, while his reflections 
are tinged with the sombre hue inseparable 
from a philosopher’s outlook over man and 
his destiny. No more charming or sug- 
gestive a country can in truth be chosen by 
a vagabond than the Borders. It is beautiful 
in itself; legend and ballad-poetry have 
everywhere cast their enchantment over the 
rivers and hills. Scott, Hogg, Wilson, 
Wordsworth, and many more, have flung 
their spells over its famous spots. No man 
whose mind is well furnished with Scotch 
stories and verse can journey through it 
unmoved. With ordinary travellers, how- 
ever, only the more prominent places and 
sites of the district are noticed. A 
thousand glens and mountain tracks, ruined 
castles, wayside inns, old houses, have a 
tale for the man who dwells among them, 
knows them intimately in fair or foul 
weather, and has spent, it may be, a life in 
studying their legends and sifting out 
history from myth. It may be gathered that 
Mr. Buchan has thus lovingly worked in the 
Borders. His steps have led him far from 
the beaten track, so that, for many, the 
first interest of his little book consists in his 
descriptions of scenes comparatively close to 
civilisation, and yet from their seclusion 
seldom seen even by the professed artist or 
poet. Thus the reader makes the acquaint- 
ance of lonely Tweed Muir, where rises the 
river of romance ; of Manor Water and the 
Black Dwarf’s country ; of the curious Drove 
Road, by which cattle were formerly driven 
after Falkirk Tryst to the south; of the 
Moffat mountains, the Devil’s Beef Tub, 
and other delightful resorts to be carefully 
borne in mind by sensible travellers for a 
jaunt next summer. 

The author wields a practised pen, and in 
a few touches of it selects the salient 
points of these striking Lowland landscapes. 
Occasionally his words almost flash into 
poetry, and he never overwhelms his reader 





with a catalogue of the beauties of each 
scene, after the fashion of the guide-books. 
It is a pity that he has not been well 
seconded by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. This 
artist’s etchings cannot be commended. 
“April in the Hills” is black, and much 
more like “ October in the Valleys,” while 
“Upland Greenery” is sad indeed. Scotch 
landscapes are often blurred with rain and 
mists, but the greatest lover of outdoor 
Scotland never saw such skies and clouds as 
Mr. Cameron’s needle has here depicted. 
‘“‘ Afternoon,” again, might cause Durer to 
turn in his grave. 

Mr. Buchan muses pleasantly on man and 
his connexion with these quiet Lowland 
spots. Pastoral peace and happiness, the 
fisherman’s skill, the keeper’s night-watch— 
these and the like furnish him with abun- 
dant food for meditation. ‘‘The Men of 
the Uplands ”’ is the title of one of his best 
essays, which strikingly depicts the sturdy, 
kindly, independent nature of the men of 
Lowland burn and heather. Lovers of 
landscape may learn much from “ Nature 
and the Art of Words.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Buchan’s thoughts on ‘“ Mile- 
stones’ are somewhat trite and thin, while 
surgeons, parish priests, and those who 
are most acquainted with death will scarcely 
echo his sentiments on it: 


“The growth of domesticity and funereal 
anticipation means, alas! the decadence of 
high valour and brave carelessness. For it is a 
written law that he who lives some years in 
a dreadful looking-for of judgment becomes 
chicken-hearted and goes whimpering to meet 
it, whereas had it come to him by surprise, in 
the ordinary course of life, he would have 
greeted it like a man.” 


Anyone who is fond of rambling in mid- 
summer idleness, knapsack on back, through 
a noteworthy district will heartily greet 
Mr. Buchan’s acquaintance. He teaches 
how to walk to some purpose, and opens 
eyes to what perhaps they have not pre- 
viously observed. ‘Those who love Glanvil’s 
pale-faced recluse and sympathise with his 
wild-eyed melancholy will enjoy Mr. 
Buchan’s company. [Perhaps they are 
archaic words and expressions; but the 
language can hardly away with ‘im- 
moment,” ‘“‘ mementoes of finitude,” ‘‘ me- 
morised,”’ ‘‘stelled eyes,” and the like. 
May a bird lover, too, suggest that when 
Mr. Buchan speaks of a thrush “ screaming 
through the thicket,’”’ he means a black- 
bird? With these qualifications, all who 
enjoy outdoor life and a romantic country 
will be delighted with Scholar Gipsies, It 
is hopeless to expect that any printer will 
allow the spelling ‘“‘ gypsies.” 

M. G. Watxrys. 





Federation and Empire: a Study in Politics. 
By T. A. Spalding. (Henry.) 
Ever since the late Mr. Parnell set himself, 
with all his great tenacity and hardihood, to 
make a fool of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, politicians of all sorts have been 
compelled to exercise themselves on the 
problem: how is the House of Commons, 
as we know it, to get through its work? 
Some have been content to think, if not to 
say, that no great harm is done if it does 
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not ; but most have sought refuge in schemes 
of devolution, by which more or less sub- 
ordinate assemblies in different parts of the 
kingdom might be created for the purpose 
of undertaking more or less unimportant 
parts of the legislation now in the hands of 
Parliament. To this inquiry Mr. Spalding 
makes a very interesting contribution in his 
present book. 

He begins with a novel application of 
statistics to the activity of Parliament, and 
endeavours, by means of tables and per- 
centages, and those diagrams and tracings 
that appear to represent a flash of black 
lightning entangled in the meshes of a 
fishing net, to demonstrate that Scotland 
and Ireland have had less than their fair 
share of attention from the Legislature, and 
that the ‘predominant partner” has in- 
creasingly monopolised the public time, till 
the sister kingdoms are left with their 
separate measures grievously in arrear : 


“Tt is useless,” he says, ‘“‘to record the 
results of one, two, or three years only, because 
it might chance that they would be contradicted 
if other years had been selected. I propose, 
therefore, in order to consider th* subject as 
exhaustively as possible, to submit an analysis 
of legislation between 1707 and 1800, and also 
between 1801 and 1890, and an analysis of 
debates for the latter period—that is, for the 
nine complete decades which have elapsed since 
the union with Ireland. But the figures for 
each year would be bewildering, and would 
also perhaps mislead. To submit them in the 
form of annual results would be open to the 
manifest objection, that one Act, one debate, 
may in time value be equal to thirty other 
Acts or debates. To obviate this difficulty the 
decade, not the year, has been made the time 
unit. The legislation and discussions for each 
decade have been averaged. By this method 
the great and the small are reduced to one 
common measure of value.” 


The difficulty, however, is by no means 
obviated by any such arbitrary averages ; 
and even giving Mr. Spalding credit for 
every care and impartiality in his prodigious 
task, the reader has, after all, to confess 
that nothing could be more unconvincing 
than this mode of statistical proof. The 
fact is, that the work of Parliament ought 
not to be dealt with as if it were the crush- 
ings of a gold mine or the output of a 
colliery. That the Irish members generally, 
the Scotch often, and the English sometimes, 
are dissatisfied with the amount of par- 
liamentary attention they receive is painfully 
true; that Parliament attempts to deal with 
too many matters is true also, so long as 
loquacity and conceit remain common fail- 
ings of public men. But these facts need 
no statistical proof; and if Mr. Spalding 
seeks to go further, and to claim some 
definite fraction of parliamentary time or 
some definite proportion of Bills and Acts 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland re- 
spectively (Wales and its separate claims he 
ignores), he at once gets upon the treacherous 
ground of unproved assumption. For what 
it is worth, however, his conclusion is this : 
“These facts give colour to the presumption 
that the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
has been, as the Parliament of Great Britain 
was, at heart and in fact the Parliament of 
England. The work has been mainly and is 
increasingly English work. Its federal legis- 
lation has decreased; its Irish legislation has 





not increased; its Scotch legislation has in- 
creased only slightly and has recently shown 
signs of decrease. The English interest onl 
shows a definite expansion. We should expect 
to find the percentage of England large, but 
we should also expect to find the percentage of 
each state approximately uniform in each 
decade. If each state had succeeded in 
securing a fair proportion of legislative atten- 
tion, that result must have ensued. But instead 
of it we find the commander of the largest 
battalion annexing more and more of the 
common property. England recedes occasion- 
ally, but only to take a greater spring up- 
wards. The other states make a slight re- 
covery at times, but only to lose more ground 
in the end.” 


Here is a huge begging of the question ; 
but the next step is even more unsound. The 
three kingdomsdo not getas much legislation 
as they are severally entitled to: worse than 
that, what they get is not to their liking. 
It is not invariably voted by a majority of 
the representatives of that part of the 
kingdom to which it specially applies ; and 
thus it lacks the moral force given by the 
assent of those who have to obey it, and 
the political force due to the satisfaction 
of those whom it attempts to benefit. 


** No school of constitutional theorists has yet 
arisen to advocate that a government, osten- 
sibly based upon the will of the majority, 
should in fact give effect to the will of the 
minority. ... But salutary as the doctrine 
[that legislation must conform to the will of the 
majority] is, it is nevertheless being gradually 
destroyed, because one of the results of the 
Acts of Union has been to give members of the 
House of Commons the right to vote upon 
Bills which do not affect the interests of the 
nationalities which they represent, to aid in 
passing laws which their constituents will not 
be compelled to obey. . . . There are many 
unsolved questions which affect Scotland only, 
such as the Established Church question, which 
English and Irish members may conceivably 
settle in a manner opposed to the wishes of the 
Scotch majority. Scotland is liable at any 
moment to be subjected to a law which, so 
far as she is concerned, is merely a parlia- 
mentary proclamation. . . . Thus we see that 
our present system of government, which is 
ostensibly based upon the theory that the will 
of the majority ought to prevail, is, in fact, so 
far as the affairs of each State are concerned, 
an ingenious device for enabling the minority 
to triumph. England, Ireland, and Scotland 
are each in their turn liable to be subjected to 
legislation, which they would reject if the 
opinion of those who have to obey the law 
were alone consulted. They are subjected to 
it by irresponsible persons, who themselves 
stand outside the scope of it. Legislation 
carried in such a fashion is as much an act of 
tyranny, as if it were imposed by a royal pro- 
clamation or a republican ordinance.” 

These amusing paradoxes are made by 
Mr. Spalding the basis of the practical 
portion of his book. Animated by dislike 
to the Acts of Union—the Scotch as well as 
the Irish—and enamoured, somewhat blindly 
perhaps, of a federal system as such, for 
reasons which he does not clearly explain, 
he proposes to remedy the tyranny of the 
present Parliament bysplitting it and its work 
into sections. Here he is at his best: he is 
reasonable, he is ingenious, and he is not 
unpractical ; and his plan for federalising 
the United Kingdom with the least dis- 
turbance to existing law or practice is, if 


the thing were to be done at all, really | mental federalism ? 


¥ | assembly. 


——_ 


meritorious. He desires no written con- 
stitution; he provides for no constituent 
“The Imperial Parliament 
remains the sovereign controller of the 
constitution, ‘ the ever-wakeful legislator.’ ” 
He would establish assemblies meeting in 
the capitals of what he calls the “ states ”»— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—and not 
necessarily consisting of the same represen- 
tatives as those, who would sit in the 
Imperial Parliament. But 


“the procedure in regard to Bills would still 
remain unaltered. The States Assemblies would 
continue to send up their measures to the 
House of Lords, and that House would con- 
sider in the first place if they were in fact 
purely States Bills under the terms of the 
statute which created the States Assemblies. 
If the Lords decided that they were States 
Bills, they would proceed with them in the 
ordinary course; if they considered that the 
proposed legislation was federal in its scope, 
they would send it down to the Imperial 
House of Commons. By such a course of 
procedure every Bill, whether state or federal, 
which received the Royal Assent would become 
an act of the sovereign Parliament, and would 
appear in the Statute Book as such.” 


This is ingenious ; whether it would work 
is another matter. Mr. Spalding has already 
written about the House of Lords: possibly 
unless he could have the privilege of recon- 
stituting it as well as the House of Commons, 
even his federal plan would not actually 
satisfy him. Still, on the face of it, this isa 
scheme for utilising existing constitutional 
machinery so far as possible, and for 
achieving as much as may be under the 
form familiar to the country already ; and 
so far so good. Next, it is a thoroughly 
tentative plan : 


‘Our first step in the direction of federation 
must be a very short step. The concessions to 
the States Assemblies must be in respect of 
those subjects which most peculiarly affect the 
interests of the State, and which are least likely 
to give rise to State action, which would offend 
the sentiments of other States. We must select 
in the first instance for delegation the non- 
contentious business. . . . But this plan 
by no means satisfy the aspirations of Ireland. 
True, and that ie the concession, which is 
demanded of Ireland, on account of England’s 
want of confidence, reasonable or unreasonable, 
in Ireland’s capacity to manage her own affairs 
discreetly and justly. . . . The States 
Assemblies will be put on their good behaviour.” 

There is a reasonableness about this, 
which Lord Rosebery himself could not 
surpass; and even a mistaken reform 
approached in such a spirit would lose half 
of its capacity for mischief. But, after all, 
the whole thing is academic. Mr. Spalding 
has persuaded himself, and thinks he 
has proved to others, that Ireland and 
Scotland certainly, and England in a large 
measure, dislike the present state of things ; 
that the cause of that dislike is the attempt 
to govern what is really a federation of 
states as if it were one nation; and that by 
frankly adopting a federal constitution all 
would be well. What is there in the dis- 
content of Scotland, such as it is, that an 
extension of local government would not 
cure? What is there in the discontent of 
Ireland, when it is fanned into activity, 
that would be appeased by any expori- 





What is there in 
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English dissatisfaction that would even 
tolerate the transmutation of our ancient 
constitution in this fashion? There is 
another matter which Mr. Spalding has not 
considered at all. The United Kingdom 





is not merely a collection of Eoglishmen, | 


Scotchmen, and Irishmen, all busy with their 
own affairs. It is the head of a great 
and varied Empire. Parliament has not 
only to consider gas and water bills, but 
world-wide imperial interests. We have 
our colonies as well as ourselves to defend, 
and that against jealous, strong, and greedy 
powers. Is a federation likely to be prompt, 
decided, and tenacious even in defence? Is 
it likely to be an acceptable head to the 
other members of our empire? And if the 
answer is, that, as regards imperial interests 
and Imperial defence, no substantial change 
will be made, then the terms ‘“ federal ” 
and ‘‘states” assemblies are inapplicable, 
and the prospect of ever getting beyond the 
initial step of a mere devolution of local 
government is illusory. As a plea for un- 
loading the parliamentary burden of to-day 
Mr. Spalding’s book is timely, if not very 
necessary ; but as a plan for the relief of 
Parliament it proposes too much or would 
achieve too little. 

J. A, Hamitton, 





NEW NOVELS, 


Goddesses Three. By D. Hugh Pryce. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Two on a Tandem. By Charles James. | 


(Chapman & Hall.) 

Monsieur Paulot. By Sir Hubert E. H. 
Jerningham. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Sorrows of a Golfer's Wife. 
E, Kennard. (White.) 

A Fair Palmist. By Amyot Sagon. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


The Sin of Another. By “ Incognita.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

of Auchendorass. By E, Crawford. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
and Clifford Halifax, M.D. 
Windus.) 


A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century. By 
“ Zero.” (Digby, Long & Co.) 
An aristocratic family with a taint of mad- 
ness in it is no novelty, especially when that 
family is an Austrian one. In Goddesses 
Three insanity, or feigned insanity, plays 
a very prominent part. The story, in fact, 
turns upon supposed hereditary madness 
in the noble family of Adlofstein. The 
head of the house is found mysteriously 
slain, and his successor vows vengeance upon 
the murderer. He gets on the wrong scent, 
however, and discovers in the end that the 
culprit is the second wife of the dead Baron. 
She even makes several attempts to poison 
the son, and endeavours to persuade others 
that the hereditary curse is upon him. Mr. 
Pryce justifies his title by three girls, one 
of whom, Evangelina, eventually marries 
the young Baron, the others being the 
daughters of a neighbouring nobleman. 
There are one or two powerful scenes in 
the novel, and several strongly drawn char- 


By Mrs. 


Jo 


By L. T. Meade 
(Chatto & 


| acters. The author does not wait for the 
dilatory justice of heaven to punish his 
| villains, but makes a clean sweep of them— 
|men and women alike—in the awful holo- 
caust which actually occurred in the Ring 
Theatre at Vienna some years ago. It is 
a ghastly finale to a weird story. 

| Twoona Tandem is a delightful piece of 
| comedy wherewith to while away a pleasant 
hour. It is published in the series of 
‘* Books for Bicyclists,” but even those who 
have not yet put themselves on the wheel— 
if there be any such—can enjoy it. Two 
young fellows start out on a cycling tour 
through Kent. They were not total strangers 
to the wheel, for one of them had already 
had two hundred and fifty-seven heavy 
falls, fifteen sprains of the ankle, a frac- 
tured collar-bone, and five incised wounds 
on the leg. The various incidents of the 
Kentish tour, pathetic and humorous, are 
cleverly described. The travellers fall in 
with a clergyman and his wife and daughter, 
who are also doing the ‘“‘ circular tour,” as 
we may call it. The daughter is so charming 
that both the partners on the tandem fall in 
love with her, and both propose, only to 
find that the lovely creature is already en- 
gaged. Then Number One falls back upon 
the fascinating original of a photogravure 
which he carries about with him, and to 
whom he has been momentarily untrue; 
and Number Two does the same by his 
divine Clorinda. They return to town only 
to discover that they both adore the same 
girl, while they accidentally witness her 
| marriage to a third lover. 

| Sir Hubert Jerningham’s sketch in the 
|‘ Century Library,” Monsieur Paulot, is 
admirably written ; but what it possesses in 
style it rather lacks in interest. Yet the 
central character, with his noble effacement 
of self, is well drawn, and for his sake one 
goes on with the story to the end. The 
ramifications of the Touraine family, whose 
varying fortunes are traced by the author, 
are somewhat puzzling to follow, as family 
discoveries tread rapidly upon each other. 
But it is at least pleasant to meet with a 
cultured writer. 


A good deal of amusement is to be got 
out of Zhe Sorrows of a Golfer’s Wife. The 
various stages of the golfing fever are care- 
fully followed, as they seize upon a country 
gentleman, and “‘ work like madness in the 
brain” of his poor wife. Everything gives 
way to the insane passion. The enthusiastic 
golfer drags out his gardener, butler, and 
others by turns, until every household duty 
is neglected. When the weather forbids 
the sport out of doors, he practises in 
the drawing-room, smashing numbers of 
beautiful objects with his lofter. Ladies 
also fall under the spell; and he lacerates 
his wife’s heart first by golfing with the 
children’s governess and kissing her under 
the hedge, and then with a Lady Marshall, 
who follows him about wherever he goes. 
Certainly one sympathises with the young 
wife in her sorrows. The niblick, as well 
as the bicycle, has much to answer for. 

There are some highly improbable inci- 
dents in A Fair Palmist, but it is well 
written and very exciting. A promising 
young sculptor is found dead in his studio, 











and a coroner’s jury finds that he has shot 


himself; but Haidée Gonzales, who has 
loved him, decides that he has been 
murdered, and with all her Eustern fierce- 
ness of blood she resolves on tracking his 
murderer to his doom. After some years 
she succeeds in bringing Sir Colin Dalkeith, 
a friend of the sculptor, to trial; and he 
is actually condemned to death, before it is 
conclusively discovered that he was not the 
murderer. He is pardoned, and by and by 
the whole story of the ghastly tragedy is 
unravelled. Love and jealousy are con- 
spicuous elements in a story which, it may 
fairly be said, is considerably above the 
average. 


“‘Incognita” is evidently new to the 
business of fiction; but, despite its faults, 
The Sin of Another is very readable. What 
we have to complain of is that that fine 
fellow Dick Grimshaw sacrifices himself 
too much to save his utterly worthless 
brother. Further, because of his chivalrous 
feelings, he voluntarily endures an eternal 
separation from the one woman whom he 
has ever loved. A second sketch, “ Jack 
Gordon’s Love-Story,” is conceived upon 
very similar lines. Here the hero is like- 
wise separated by grim fate from the lady 
of his love; and while she is married to a 
man whom she cannot esteem, Gordon goes 
from her ‘‘ to be a wanderer on the face of 
the earth from henceforth for ever.” When 
next we meet with “ Incognita” we trust 
she will be in a less pessimistic vein. 


Jo of Auchendorass deals with the sorrows 
and troubles of a Scotch girl, who leaves her 
father’s homely manse for London, where 
she goes into society and captivates many 
hearts. She is a bright, lovable creature, 
although she has spent nearly all her life 
in stacking poverty and dreary household 
cares. However, she has her reward at 
last in the faithful love of Anthony Jolland, 
the son of an immensely wealthy man, but 
one who prefers to work for the good of the 
suffering poor of the East End instead of 
enjoying the luxuries of the West. His 
social Radicalism almost paralyses his 
parents. But in course of time they are 
unable to stand against his true nobility of 
heart. The gaunt, hard-worked Scotch 
minister is admirably drawn, as are also 
his young daughters, each of whom has an 
individuality of her own. In some respects 
this volume is the best upon our list. 


Mrs. Meade and Dr. Halifax continue 
their triumphant course of exciting medical 
stories in Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. Remember- 
ing Mrs. Meade’s early career as a novelist 
of the quiet and unsensational order, we 
cannot but feel surprised at her present 
writings; but we are obliged to confess 
that there is considerable fascination 
about them. The one now before us is 
among the best. Its great merit rests in 
the development of its central idea, which 
happens in this case to be connected with 
the curse of heredity. The mental lesion 
which sometimes causes a man to forget the 
most important actions of his life almost 
immediately after they have taken place is 
a thing by no means hitherto unknown in 
fiction ; but Mrs. Meade and her colleague 
have in this volume utilised it with much 
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skill. Young Squire Awdrey slays a man 
in self-defence ; and a friend, who is entirely 
innocent, is condemned to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for the deed. The mother of the 
condemned man knows that her son is 
guiltless, and sets herself resolutely to the 
task of discovering the real offender. A 
yo girl who has been loved by the dead 
man, but who is herself passionately attached 
to Awdrey, is the connecting link of the whole 
affair, as she saw the crime perpetrated. 
Readers must find out the rest for them- 
selves, and we think they will be greatly 
interested in doing it. Notwithstanding a 
certain awkwardness in the putting together 
of some of the incidents, on the whole the 
story is ably constructed. 


While the style of the anonymous volume 
entitled 4 Gentleman of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury leaves something to be desired, its 
matter is worthy of commendation. It is 
curious that both the story which furnishes 
the title to the volume, and also a second 
one called “‘ An Anachronism,” turn on the 
virtue of self-sacrifice. In the former case 
Sir Godfrey Joslyne, and his wife, Lady 
Elfreda, are deeply moved by the inequali- 
ties of the world and the miseries of the 
poor. But while Lady Elfreda is in favour 
of heroic measures, such as the surrender of 
wealth and property, Sir Godfrey favours 
the lifting-up policy as regards the masses. 
He proved himself to be the better philan- 
thropist and the truer Christian by losing 
his life in saving from fire a desperate 
character who had wronged him. In the 
second case Kenneth Vyvyan was actuated 
by the same lofty principles. When he had 
succeeded to the title and estates of Lord 
Carruthers, and accidentally learned that 
the true heir was probably living in a 
foreign clime, he did not wait for his 
possible re-appearance, but actually sought 
him out and yielded up everything to him. 
As a noble climax to a worthy life, he 
perished in order to save a comrade at sea. 
The stories are wholesome and elevating. 

G, Barnerr Situ. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Quaker Worthies. By W. Garrett Horder. 
(Headley Bros.) It is an interesting col- 
lection of papers that Mr. Horder has pub- 
lished — in the neatest of forms — upon 
some important members of the Society of 
Friends. He seems to think, however, that 
he cannot show fitting honour to the subjects 
of his sketches without disparaging the repre- 
sentatives of other creeds with whom he com- 
pares them. Faber’s ‘‘ verses” are poor, for- 
sooth, because Faber was a mere theologian or 
ecclesiastic, and his hymns did not grow, like 
Whittier’s, from the heart. We can only hope, 
for the sake of Mr. Horder’s judgment, that he 
has never read ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” and has 
forgotten the intenselyipersonal feeling of many 
of Faber’s other poems. Tolstoi’s claim to be 
considered among Quaker worthies would seem 
to rest upon his doctrine of non-resistance, a 
caricature of the peace principles of the Friends, 
and an example of the lengths to which private 
judgment may carry one who has no other 
means of distinguishing between the literal and 
the figurative. In his essay on Tolstoi Mr. 
Horder says : 

“*T read the books of a man so loyal to conviction 
with a feeling very different from that with which 





I read the utterances of bishops or archbishops, 
with their palatial residences and lordly revenues, 
to whom Christianity has been a mighty gain, who 
talk much about the Cross, but rarely touch it with 
their jewelled hands.’’ 


We feel inclined to ask whether any room in 
London sees more work than the study of 
Lambeth Palace, or again, whether the wisdom 
of Solomon’s utterances was very seriously dis- 
counted when delivered from a throne of gold 
and of ivory. Mr. Horder’s disparagements 
have at times the semblance of appreciation, as 
in the case of St. Francis, to whom he com- 
pares John Woolman; but when Whittier is 
also placed at his side, there seems no reason 
why all Mr. Horder’s other heroes should not 
take their places with him who stands alone to 
the mind of Renan as ‘un parfait miroir du 
Christ . . . ’homme qui avait, apres Jésus, 
l’ intelligence la plus limpide.” Mr. Horder is 
not a Quaker, and probably has less in common 
with Quakers than he fancies; but he has much 
that is interesting to tell us about two or three 
of their little known authors—Amelia Opie, the 
song writer and novelist, and Bernard Barton, 
the poet—and a genuine admiration for the 
exquisite and almost physical refreshment to be 
found in the best Quaker literature. 


Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical. By Thomas Whittaker. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Whittaker’s preface leads us to expect some 
positive outcome of his criticism—if not as a 
formulated ‘‘ metaphysic of reality,” which he 
confesses to be at the present experimental 
stage beyond the ken of the speculator, then 
at least in the direction of a formed theory. 
But the book appears rather to be a bare re- 
publication of his Essays and Notices, in no 
particular sequence, and with no apparent con- 
nexion of context, whether of subject-matter 
or conclusion; nor are they in the order in 
which they were originally published. Thus 
the two essays on Giordano Bruno are divided 
by eleven other essays—some earlier, some later 
in date of publication ; and no intrinsic reason 
can be discovered for thus separating them. 
Many of the reviews are less interesting now 
than at the time of their appearance, either 
because we have grown familiar with the book 
discussed and have recognised its place in 
philosophy, or because it has already dropped 
into the rear and we do not want to be taken 
through it again. And the criticism is accord- 
ingly somewhat weak. For instance, on 
turning to the essay on Volkmann’s ‘‘ Psycho- 
logy” (Mind, 1890), it is disappointing to 
find that Mr. Whittaker’s comments only relate 
to Mr. Stout’s previous criticism of Herbart 
and the English Associationists (Mind, 
1889), while the rest of the article is a con- 
scientious summary of Volkmann without 
further criticism. As Mind is already 
accessible to every philosophical student, one 
asks why the article should have been repub- 
lished. Again, with reference to Delbreut’s La 
Maticre brute et la matiére vivante (1887), we 
find an excellent orientation as to the contents of 
the book ; but now that it has been current for 
eight years, criticism of the theory it embodies 
would be more to the point than exposition. 
The most interesting essays, because the most 
general, are those which deal with aesthetic 
questions. The ‘‘ Psychology of Stimulants,” 
in the Appendix, is delightful. 


The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Froebel’s Mother Play. Mother Communings 
and Mottoes rendered into English Verse by 
Henrietta R. Eliot. Prose Commentaries, trans- 
lated and accompanied with an Introduction 
treating of the Philosophy of Froebel, by 
Susan E. Blow. (Edward Arnold.) In this 
volume of the ‘‘ International Education Series ”’ 
are gathered together the prose and poetry of 
Froebel’s ‘‘ Mother Play,” which are essentially 





— Pa 


the mother’s portion of the book. In other 
words, it contains just that which is not 
suitable for reading to children. A second 
volume will contain the songs and the music for 
children in their games. Dr. W. T. Harris 
contributes a preface, and it is always well to 
remember that in the United States the Com- 
missioner of Education is also an authority on 
educational science. Dr. Harris says that the 
kindergarten does well when it teaches the gifts 
and occupations, but it does better with the 
plays and games. ‘‘ They offer to the child in 
a symbolic form the treasures of experience, of 
the pain in solving the problems of life.” The 
present edition of Miss Blow is an excellent 
translation. It is judicious in its omissions, 
and great care has been taken to render it as 
intelligible and interesting as possible. Miss 
Blow regrets that the ‘‘ Mother Play’ has been 
regarded too much as a boon for little children. 
Her work in translation and in her essay on 
Froebel’s philosophy help to bring out Froebel’s 
own motto: ‘‘ Deep meaning oft lies hid in 
childish play.” Miss Blow notices the saying 
of the Libenstein peasants about Froebel 
‘‘Heis mad.” She adds that of Diesterwig: 
‘*He is a prophet and has seen as man never 
saw before into the heart of the child.” Miss 
Blow helps the reader to understand some- 
thing of what Froebel’s symbolism meant to 
him, and what Froebelianism means to the 
educational thinker. 


The Higher Teaching of Shakspere. By Louis 
H. Victory. (Elliot Stock.) There was once a 
critic of genius (a German one) who undertook 
to boil down Macbeth and extract its moral. 
This he found in the inspiring formula, ‘‘ Great 
events from little causes spring.” Mr. Louis 
H. Victory performs u like service, with results 
not dissimilar, for fourteen of Shakspere’s 
plays, the first of which is that very play— 
Macbeth. In the preface Mr. Victory explains 
that in his opinion it has been too much the 
custom, in works on Shakspere, ‘“‘to give 
prominence to dissertations upon the sources of 
the plots, to more or less trivial emendations of 
the text, to considerations of historic sur- 
roundings, and to other matters dealing mainly 
with form and technique.” Leaving such 
things to lesser men, he himself proceeds to 
open our ‘‘ soul-eyes”’ to the ‘‘soul-wisdom ” 
of Shakspere. The result is that we discover 
the play of Macbeth to be “‘ a revelation of con- 
science,” while Z'le Merchant of Venice is a 
‘‘ revelation of Chance.” This Chance (who is 
honoured with a capital letter, while conscience 
in Macbeth has tobe content with a small 
one) is a remarkable figure. We are told that 
in Act i., Scene 1, the veil is drawn from 
her ‘‘ many-wrinkled and Brobdingnagian 
brow.” So far the ‘‘soul-wiedom” seems to 
be remarkable rather for its simplicity, if not 
its triteness. We do not need an interpreter 
to tell us the meaning of the line, ‘‘ Con- 
science does make cowards of us all,” or to 
point out that, though it occursin Hamlet, it 
may be applied to Macbeth ; and, once we have 
stripped Chance of her capital letter and her 
Brobdingnagian brow, we can see pretty 
clearly that there are in 7'he Merchant of Venice 
numerous illustrations of her action. But Mr. 
Victory occasionally plunges into the dark, 
mysterious, and incomprehensible. King Lear, 
it seems, is the ‘‘anatomy of man’s moral 
intrinsicality convulsed.” The phrase appears 
twice, with slight change. We have taken that 
form of it which is grammatically tho clearer, 
but we cannot pretend to know what the words 
mean. This species of anatomy Mr. Victory 
takes to be ‘‘Shakspere’s premeditated method 
of showing the sublimity of simple Truth.” 
But can that Truth (with a capital T) be simple 
which rests on such a foundation as ‘ moral 
intrinsicality convulsed” ? Romeo and Juliet, 
we are told, is ‘a lay sermon from the text 
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‘Out of evil cometh good.’” Othello “‘ is 
above all else a Revelation in man of Satanic 
Hypocrisy.” And so the book goes on, some- 
times representing the higher teaching of 
Shakspere in the language of copy-book 
morality, sometimes in phrases which for 
obscurity would not discredit an oracle. Who- 
ever enjoys such enigmas, intermingled with 
the harmless platitudes of the pulpit, will do 
well to read The Higher Teaching of Shakspere. 


WE are glad to receive The Fisher Lass in the 
delightful edition of Bjérnson’s novels which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is editing for Mr. 
Heinemann. The translator’s name does not 
appear on this volume ; but we presume it is the 
work of Mrs. William Archer, who took up the 
series after Mr. Walter Low’s death. How- 
ever that may be, it is admirably done. The 
Fisher Lass is in Bjirnson’s earlier, more 
radiant manner. It is perhaps the most 
exciting of his bonde-novellen ; but, as Mr. Gosse 
has well observed, ‘‘it is injured, as a simple 
peasant story, by the incursion of foreign 
elements, by an excess of theological subtlety, 
by a modernity, in fact, which disturbs the 
harmony of the parts.” The truth need not 
blind us, however, to the poetical beauty of its 
central conception and tender handling. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Str Mountstuart E. Grant Durr propose’ 
to publish Notes from a Diary, which he has 
been in the habit of keeping, from the time he 
left Oxford, in 1851, down to 1872, when he 
was under-secretary of state for India. This 
instalment will form two volumes, to be issued 
by Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. Joun Murray also announces a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Lord Bowen, written 
by Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, expanded 
from the privately printed memoir which was 
recently circulated among Lord Bowen’s per- 
sonal friends. It will also contain a selection 
of his unpublished poems. 

Messrs. Lonamans & Co, have in the press 
two posthumous books by the late George John 
Romanes, One is a volume of essays, to be 
edited by Prof. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol, 
dealing with such general subjects as primitive 
natural history, man and brite, mental differ- 
ences between men and women, hydrophobia 
and the muzzling order. The other is a selec- 
tion from his poems, with an introduction by 
his Oxford friend, Mr. T. Herbert Warren, 
president of Magdalen. 


Tur Life of Archbishop Magee, by Canon 
Macdonell, will be ;ublished by Messrs. Isbister 
& Co. at the end of the present week. 


WE are glad to learn, on the authority of 
Prof. G. T. Kittredge, of Harvard, that ‘‘ the 
concluding part of the Ballads (on which Prof. 
Child worked to the last) is practically ready 
for the press.”’ So, though the great American 
Chaucerian did not live—like the English one, 
Mr. Morris—to see his great work in type, he 
left it complete, needing no touch from another 
hand. 

Two books on Nelson are announced for pub- 
lication on Wednesday next, which is Trafalgar 
Day. One is Prof. J. K. Laughton’s Nelson 
Memorial, which will describe some of the 
influences that formed his character, and the 
companions in arms who inspired and assisted 
him. A special feature will be the illustrations, 
including fourteen portraits, three plans of 
battles, numerous facsimiles of autograpbs, and 
a reproduction in coloured flags of Nelson’s last 
signal. The other book is a new edition of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, edited by Mr. David 
Hannay, who has undertaken to supply the 
additions and corrections which the lapse of 


time has made necessary. 
illustrated with portraits of Nelson and Lady 


Hamilton. 


book on Naval Policy, by Mr. G. W. Steevens. 
It is a description of the chief navies of the 
world, with a sketch of an ideal policy for 
England. A detailed but non-technical account 
is given of the instruments of modern warfare, 
and of docks, coaling stations, &c. The book 
is, in fact, a complete review, for general 
readers, of our naval strength as compared with 
that of other nations. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE’S new volume, 
Orgeas and Miradou, with other Pieces, will be 
among the earliest publications of Mr. James 
Bowden, and will be issued immediately, with 
a preface. Mr. Bowden has caused the book 
to be printed at the Chiswick Press ; and in out- 
ward form it will be not unlike the now rare 
first edition of Mr. Wedmore’s earliest short 
stories, Pastorals of France. 

Mr. Louis BEcKE’s new story, His Native 
Wife, will appear in the ‘‘ Century Library.” 
The plot is cast in the South Sea Islands, as 
has been the case with the author’s previous 
stories. Mr. Leslie Brooke contributes a 
frontispiece reproduced by photogravure. 

Mr. J. 8. FLercuer, author of ‘“‘ When 
Charles the First was King,” has written 
another historical romance of the Civil Wars, 
entitled Mistress Spitfire, which will be 
published this month by Messrs. Dent & Co. 


Mr, BLouNDELLE BuRTON’S new romance, 
Denounced, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Methuen. It is a story of the days 
after 1745; the scene changes from Scotland to 
France, and a picture is given of the inner life 
of the Bastille. 

Messrs. Hurcnrvson & Co. will publish 
next week a romance by Mr. Frank Aubrey, 
entitled The Devil-Tree of El Dorado, the 
scene of which is laid in the belt of territory 
now in dispute between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. The book is illustrated by Mr. 
Fred Hyland. 

Mary Beaumont, author of “A Ringby 
Lass,” in Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ Iris Library,” has 
just completed a novel of Yorkshire village 
life, entitled Joan Seaton, a story of ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ 
which will be issued this autumn by the same 
publishers. 

Mr. Joun MILNE will publish immediately 
a new story by Major Arthur Griffiths, entitled 
The Rome Express. 


THE following new volumes of verse will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately: 
Golden Chimes, and Other Poems, by Mr. 
Alfred H. Gray ; and Songs, Rhymes, and Simple 
Verses, by Mr. B. W. J. Trevaldwyn. 

Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, will 
issue shortly an illustrated edition of Mr. 
George Eyre-Todd’s Sketch-Book of the North, 
the former editions being now entirely out of 
print. The illustrations, sixteen in number, 
have been drawn by Messrs. A. S. Boyd, A. 





Messrs. METHUEN will publish this week a 


This also will be | authors. It is intended to devote special atten- 


tion to such authorities as are still unpublished 
or not easily accessible. An historical sub- 
committee has been appointed, with Mr. R. 
Barry O’Brien for chairman, who appeal to 
volunteer workers for assistance in their task. 


At a meeting of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Monday next, Mr. S. Satthianadhan, of Madras 
—who has graduated in law at Cambridge— 
will read a paper entitled ‘‘ What has English 
Education done for India?’ Sir Joshua Fitch 
has promised to take the chair. 


THE authorities of West Ham Public Library, 
already notable for their activity in many 
directions, have conceived the happy idea of 
appropriating certain books and papers, with- 
drawn from circulation, to the use of patients 
in the local hospital, for whom a special 
catalogue has also been provided. 


In a recent publication at Munich—Unge- 
drucktes aus dem Goethe-Kreise. Mit vielen Fac- 
similes. Herausgegeben von Dr. G. A. Miiller— 
is a piece of English verse written or transcribed 
for a friend’s album by Wilhelm Jerusalem, the 
original of Goethe’s Werther, which as printed 
reads verbatim as follows: 

** Vain is alitre the Joy we seek 

And vain what we possess 
Unless harmonious Reason tunes 
The Passions inte Peace. 
** Yo temper d’wishes just Desires 
Is Happiness confin’d 
And deaf te Jolly’s Call attends 
The Musik of the Mind 
** As often as You prove the Yrath 
Of what these few Lines 
Contain pray remembre Sir Your 
Mashumble Servant and frithful Friend 
** WILLIAM JERUSALEM 
** Goettingen, 7>et I. 1768.”’ 


It is nothing extraordinary for English to be 
grievously misprinted in foreign books or in- 
correctly written by foreigners ; the curiosity is 
that on the page opposite this precious specimen 
is a facsimile of the original inscription in 
Jerusalem’s handwriting, perfectly legible and 
entirely correct. In another part of the book 
Mile. Kamienska is made to ask for Yorick’s 
letters to Fliese, although Zlisa is quite plain 
in the original; and there are numerous absurd 
mistakes in Ottilie von Goethe’s Italian letters 
which cannot posibly have proceeded from that 
accomplished lady. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have issued this 
week the first volume of their new ‘ Edin- 
burgh ” edition of the Life and Works of Lord 
Macaulay. It is so-called, we observe, not 
because it is printed at Edinburgh, but for the 
mixed reasons that Macaulay first won fame by 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, and 
that he long sat as M.P. for that city. The 
first volume begins the History, and is illus- 
trated with a very characteristic portrait by 
George Richmond, taken in 1849. The edition 
will be completed in ten monthly volumes, 
The most interesting thing about it is that it 
will include the introductory report upon the 
Indian Penal Code, and also the notes in which 


| 





Munro, 8. Reid, and Harrington Mann. 


A sECOND edition of Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
new novel, A Puritan’s Wife, which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. last week, has 
already been called for. 


THE Irish Literary Society have issued a pro- 
ject for bringing out a work on the authorities 
for the history of Ireland, on the same general 
plan as that adopted by Messrs. Gardiner and 
Bass Mullinger in their /ntroduction to English 
History. They propose to divide the subject 
into some eight periods, and to enumerate under 
each period : (1) the contemporary documents, 
(2) the later writers who had access to trust- 
worthy sources, and (3) the chief modern 


a, 








the leading provisions of the Code are explained 
and defined. These, it seems, were entirely 
written by Macaulay, though they embody the 
joint deliberations of the Indian Law Com- 
mission, of which he was president. 


NvuMBERS 7, 8, and 9 of the Revue Hispanique, 
edited by M. R. Foulché-Delbose, contain a 
bibliography of travel in Spain and Portugal, 
beginning from classical times and con- 
tinuing to 1895. It comprises 858 entries 
and descriptions of original works and trans- 
lations, with their several editions. An alpha- 
betical index of twenty pages makes the work 
easy to consult and of great utility. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. A. N. JANNARIS, formerly of Athens, 
has been appointed to a lectureship in modern 
Greek at St. Andrews, founded by the generosity 
of the Marquis of Bute. 


PRINCE BHANURANGSI visited Oxford last 
Saturday as the guest of Prof. Max Miiller, to 
whom he presented, on behalf of the King of 
Siam, a copy of the Buddhist sacred books 
printed in Siamese, in twenty-one volumes. 


TuIs year a statute was adopted at Cam- 
bridge, regulating the procedure for depriving 
& graduate of his degree and all other privi- 
leges of the university, on a report from the 
Sex Viri. It has already been found necessary 
to apply the new statute, in the case of a 
person who has been sentenced t2 penal 
servitude. 


Pror. MAITLAND is lecturing at Cambridge 
this term upon “The English Village Com- 
munity.” 

Mr. H. 8. Carstaw has been elected to a 
studentship for advanced study and research at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


In the school of modern Oriental studies at 
the Imperial Institute, the successful candidates 
for the Ouseley scholarships for 1896 were as 
follows: Burmese, Lee Ah Yain; Arabic, G. 
Sarwar; Marathi, V. R. Pandit. Three Ouse- 
ley scholarships of £50 per annum, tenable for 
two years, will be awarded in July next, should 
sufficient merit be shown, for proficiency in 
Tamil, Persian, and Chinese. In the event of 
there being no candidates for any of these 
subjects, Gujarati will be substituted. The 
limits of age for competitors are twenty-one 
to twenty-five. 


Pror. ERNEST GARDNER will begin on 
Monday next, at 4 p.m., his first course of lec- 
tures on ‘“‘ The Rise of Greek Art” as Yates 
professor of archaeology in University College, 
London. 


TuE following letter has been addressed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the editor of the Oxford Non- 
collegiate Students’ Magazine, the first number 
of which will appear this term : 


‘* T was certainly one of those who, in the days 
when academical reform was a parliamentary 
question, always ad the introduction of 
tne non-collegiate element as an essential portion 
of any satisfactory scheme ; and I also regretted 
that the value and importance of this change was 
not, in my view, adequately estimated by 
reformers within the preciacts of Oxford. It was, 
I thought or hoped, likely to be a great gust of 
free and fresh air, and was essential to that 
nationalising process which was so much and so 
justly esteemed. On the other hand, it has 
gratified me to see that since the date of this 
movement the university has accepted this novelty 
so frankly and cherished it so warmly. I shall 
be very glad if the new instrument which you 
propose to employ for increasing the vigour of the 
non-collegiate system shall prove efficacious. It 
is not difficult to conceive that the shadow of all 
these great colleges, with their traditions, their 
endowments, and their vigorous work, may be 
felt to be a cold shadow by those who have no 
share in the two first, and who have to initiate, 
and, I hope, to share, the third. I look upon 
the non-collegiate body as a standing reserve 
established in favour of colleges, which must, I 
presume, by their attractions establish on their 
own behalf a perpetual drain upon its best ingredi- 
ents. But, then, I hope alsothe knowledge that 
this system opens an honourable road to incorpora- 
tion in the colleges may act vpon the country at 
large by drawing in more and more largely the 
fresh infusion of vigorous blood. I have always 
felt that the example of Scotland cffered great 
eucouregement, where a system essentially non- 
collegiate has established so effectual a hold upon 
the people, with little of material aid otherwise 
than in the bursaries, mostly of small amount, 
which in thrifty Scottish hands have, if I am 





rightly impressed [informed ?], produced so great 
results. Investing myseif ideally with the 
character, now gone by, of a commissioner offering 
recommendations for the disposal of academical 
funds, I should have thought there was very much 
to be said in favour of providing such bursaries 
from that cource ; but if they are not as valuable 
as I suppose them to be, perhaps the wealth and 
liberality of the country may leave room for the 
hope that means may be found for establishing 
them by the services of private liberality. In any 
event, [ feel confident that whatever tends to 
produce among this interesting class of students 
the consciousness of belonging to a body, and of 
the duties and opportunities it supplies, will be an 
instrument of great value in the work of education 
such as it is understood in Oxford.’’ 








TRANSLATION. 


THEOCRITUS—IDYLL XIII, 
‘* TYLAS.”” 


Nor for us only was Love born, who’er 
Of gods his sire. Fair things did show as fair 
To men of old, nor knew they more than we 
Aught of what hap the morrow there would be. 
Whilom Amphitryon’s son, whose iron might 
Smote the fierce lion, held in dear delight 
Graceful young Hylas with the curling hair, 
And, as a sire the son he loves, did spare 
To teach him naught of all the love whereby 
Himself his fame had won and mastery. 
He never left him, nor when day to noon 
Was mounting high, nor when the white-horsed | 
moon 
Rose through the east—and chicks with querulous 
cry 
Craned upward to the roosting-place, where high 
Their dam stood fluttering on tne grimy perch— 
And to his mind to mould him he did search, 
So that the boy a perfect man might grow. 
But when that Jason on his quest would go, 
To win the golden fleece, and there did throng 
From every city chosen men and strong— 
All heroes—after him, the toiler came, 
Alcimena’s son—renowned Mycenaean dame— 
With Hylas to the rich Iolcos town, 
And there together did the twain step down 
On well-built Argo’s seats—famed ship that flew, 
Bird-like, and sped unscathed the deep gorge 
through 
Between the clashing crags, which from that day 
Fixed rocks half-sunk amid the breakers lay ; 
And Argo in deep Phasis rode at last. 
Now at the Pleiads’ rising, when was past 
The turn of spring, and in the out-fields ted 
The yeanling lambs, their quest remembered 
These flower of heroes, and forthwith all down 
They sat in hollow Argo, and anon— 
For that three days a south-west wind there blew— 
They came to Helle’s straight, and speeding 
through, 
Anchored within Propontis nigh a strand, 
Where the Cianians’ oxen plough the land. 
There came they all ashore, and straight prepared 
Their meal, and each with his oar-fellow paired 
Sat down, and feasted till the night came round, 
Then couched the most together on the ground, 
On flowering rush and galingale, which they 
From a broad meadow bore, therenigh that lay. 
But Hercules and steadfast Telamon 
Comrades and messmates were, and, feasting done, 
Fair Hylas must fetch water for their need ; 
And so with brazen pitcher he did speed, 
And soon a deep wide welling stream he found 
In a low dell, where rushes did abound, 
And purple celandine, and maiden-hair, 
And thick marsh-bent, and parsley crisp and fair. 
And midmost of the stream their dance did thread 
The sicepless nymphs, that are the rustics’ dread— 
Eunice, Malis, and Nichaea fair 
As spring’s tirst bloom. They when the youth 
came there 
And dipped his pitcher, smitten at the view 
With tenderest love, their arms about him threw 
And drew him in. ‘Then in the dusk poo! far 
Down prone he sank—as sinks a falling star 
Prone down at sea, and straight some mariner ¢ 





cries, 
** Loose sail, my mates, a fair wind doth arise.” 


The nymphs fast held him on their knecs—all 


tearr, 
-_ soothed him with soft speech, and calmed his 
ears. 

Meanwhile Amphitryon’s son did anxious go 
To seek the boy, and took his Scythian bow 
And club that never left his hand. and high 
As he could shout did thrice on Hylas cry ; 
And thrice the boy gave heed, but from the stream 
His voice came thin, and far away did seem. 

As a maned lion hears a fawn’s faint bleat 
On distant mountains, and with hasty feet 
Leaps from his lair to seize the ready prey, 
So Hercules heard, and many a tangled way 
Impatient trod, seeking with hungry woe 
His dear lost boy, and far and wide did go. 

ae stayed the while was Jason’s eager 

quest : 

The yards were swung, and all aboard the rest. 
And at midnight the youths the sails shook clear, 
Waiting for Hercules. He all blindly there 
Roamed still, more dire distraught than words can 


tell. 

So Hylas with the happy gods did dwell. 
And all the chiefs strayed Hercules did upbraid, 
For that long Argo he thus sore delayed. 
Howbeit the good ship made swift speed at last, 
And soon in Oolchian Phasis anchored fast. 


G. A. H. 





OBITUARY. 
SIR JAMES ABBOTT, K.C.B, 


Sm JAMES ABBotT—Abbott of Khiva and 
Abbottabad—who died last week in the nine- 
tieth year of his age, ought not to be allowed 
to pass away with the scanty mention of him 
that has been made in the daily press. He 
was the last survivor of that band of Anglo- 
Indian “ politicals,”” whose adventurous travels 
redeem the tragedy of the First Afghan War. 
While Burnes and Conolly perished miserably, 
it was reserved for Abbott to win a second 
reputation as one of the wardens of the north- 
western marches, who saved the honour of 
England in a later day of no less peril to the 
empire. 

James Abbott had four brothers, all of 
whom distinguished themselves in the East. 
As they are omitted from the Dictionary of 
National Biography, it may be as well to record 
briefly the services of each. Augustus, the 
eldest, commanded the artillery of the ‘“ illus- 
trious garrison” at Jellalabad, and served in 
India for a continuous term of thirty-nine 
years. He died at Cheltenham in 1860, 
Frederick, the second, was in command of the 
engineers who marched up to Kabul with 
Pollock’s avenging army, and blew up the 
great Bazar. It was he that planned the 
attack upon the Sikh entrenchments at Sobraon, 
and threw the bridge of boats across the Sutlej 
by which the victorious army advanced 
upon Lahore. He was the last governor 
of Addiscombe, and died in 1892, in 
his eighty-eighth year. Saunders, the fourth, 
served on the staff of Lord Hardinge in the 
battles of Mudki and Firuzshahr (in the second 
of which he was severely wounded), and after- 
wards in civil employ on the Oudh Commiasion. 
He, too, died only a year ortwoago. Keith, 
the fifth, entered the consular service, and rose 
to be Cousul-General at Tabriz, and at Odessa, 
at which latter place he died in 1873. 

The father of this heroic brotherhood was 
Henry Alexius Abbott, a Calcutta merchant, 
who lived latterly at Blackheath. Here James 
was born in 1807; and here he went to a 
private school in company with Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, whom heused to describe asa leader among 
the boys. After passing through the rough 
discipline of Addiscombe, he obtained a cadet- 
ship in the Bengal Artillery, and went out to 
India at the early age of sixteen. He first saw 
fighting at the siege of Bhartpur, in the cold 
season of 1825-6, when Lord Combermere 
showed that the mud walls of the Jat fortress 
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that had turned back Lord Lake were not im- 
pregnable. After that he was employed on 
revenue survey in Rohilkhand, and saw some- 
thing of Central India, where the waves of the 
Pindari tempest had hardly yet subsided. 

His opportunity came to him, as to so 
many others, with the foolhardy invasion 
of Afghanistan. His friend, D’Arcy Todd, 
when appointed envoy to Herat, took 
Abbott with him in a subordinate capacity. 
Herat was at that time under a ruler 
of its own, independent of Kabul, and was 
the focus of intrigue with Persia and the 
Central Asian states. Todd, whose diplomatic 
ambition was not always guided by prudence, 
conceived the idea of sending a mission to 
Khiva, in order to attach the Khan, then in 
open hostilities with Russia, to the British 
cause. Accordingly, Abbott set out from 
Herat, on Christmas Eve, 1839, with no instruc- 
tions from the Governor-General, and with a 
beggarly company of Afghans, whose fidelity 
he had every reason to suspect. His way lay 
through Merv, which he describes as a nest of 
man-stealers. He did reach Khiva in safety, 
after a rapid ride of about twenty days, being 
the first Englishman to visit that place. Here, 
however, his troubles began. The Khan 
naturally doubted his credentials. What the 
Khan wanted was help against Russia; and 
this, of course, Abbott had no authority to 
promise. On the whole, he was not badly 
treated, especially when we consider that at 
this very time Stoddart, another amateur 
diplomatist, was languishing in prison at 
Bokhara. Abbott's generous heart burned 
within him at the evidences of slavery through- 
out the country. He estimates that nearly 
one half of the population were the property 
of the rest. His mission having practically 
failed—as was, indeed, inevitable—he persuaded 
the Khan toentrust him with astill more Quixotic 
mission, which did not fail. This was nothing 
less than to negotiate terms with the Autocrat 
of All the Russias, for the mutual restora- 
tion of captives on both sides. The motives 
which inspired Abbott may be gathered from 
two incidents. When the Khan gave him 
jewelled weapons and saddlery for the Tsar, 
and asked what presents he should offer to the 
Queen of England, Abbott replied that she 
would prefer the release of twenty Afghan 
female slaves. Again, when the cupidity of 
his hosts had deprived him of all valuables but 
his watch, he gave his watch as ransom for an 
unhappy Afghan who had been captured and 
mutilated for carrying English despatches. 
Having done this, he wrote in his diary: 
‘*Whatever now befalls me—death, captivity, 
or success—I shall bless God that I have visited 
Khiva.” 

Early in March, 1840, Abbott was permitted 
to leave Khiva on his way to the Caspian Sea, 
with his Afghan servants still with bim, but 
under the escort of a treacherous Turkman. 
He was guided to the Caspian, and there 
handed over to the still more savage ‘‘ Kuz- 
zauks,” or nomad Kalmuks. By them he was 
attacked one night in his tent, cut down and 
beaten, with the loss of three fingers of one 
hand. His attendants, who showed no fight, 
were also captured, and all his property was 
plundered. Even thus his nobility of nature 
won for him the kindness of his rude captors, 
though they did not abandon their intention of 
selling him into slavery. When lying wounded 
and in the depth of despair, deliverance came 
from a most unexpected quarter. A young 
Afghan noble, who had seen him at Merv, 
became stirred with the ambition of helping 
the English. Having obtained the sanction of 
Todd, he set off to follow Abbott through the 
desert wherever he might be found. 








Well | 
mounted and armed, his gallant appearance | 


Abbott was again a free man. The name of 
this chivalrous Afghan was Saleh Muhammad. 
A little later he rode on a similar errand to 
Bokhara, but arrived only in time to witness 
the execution of Stoddart and Conolly; and 
twenty years afterwards he sought out Abbott 
in India, and received a well-earned pension 
from the Government. 

Abbott was now able to reach a Russian fort 
on the Caspian, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained. Thence he proceeded to Orenburg, 
and finally to Moscow, and St. Petersburg, 
where he delivered his message from the Khan 
of Khiva to Count Nesselrode. As it happens, 
Shakespeare, who followed him at Khiva, had 
persuaded the Khan to free some 463 Russian 
slaves, to which Russia replied by releasing as 
many Uzbeg and Turkman captives; and 
Khiva was respited for another quarter of a 
century. Abbott might fairly claim—though he 
claims it only for Todd—that this was the one 
solid benefit derived from the First Afghan 
War. For himself, Abbott received a pension 
or £50 a year, as compensation for his maimed 
hand; and the order of the Durani Empire of 
the third class, which we may readily believe 
that he never wore. 

On returning to India, Abbott was employed 
in Rajputana and the Central States, until the 
outbreak of the Sikh War gave him another 
opening. It was not his fortune to take part with 
his brothers in the fighting on the Sutlej; but 
he was chosen by Lord Hardinge to demarcate 
and pacify the frontier district of Hazara, 
when transferred from Kashmir in 1846. 
Hazara is a wild mountain tract, in the north- 
west corner of the Punjab, itself leading no- 
whither, but commanding the road by 
Peshawar into Afghanistan. The name is said 
to be derived from a Mongol colony left behind 
by Chenghiz Khan; and it is a fact that the 
population, though entirely Muhammadan, is 
not of Afghan blood. They had been annexed, 
though not subjugated, by Ranjit Singh, and 
bore no goodwill to the Sikhs. Hence, when 
the old Khalsa soldiery again rose against the 
English, Abbott had little difficulty in holding 
his own with the help only of a tribal levy. 
During the long months while Multan was 
being besieged, and a new army was being 
collected to avenge the disaster of Chilianwala, 
he maintained his position in the mountains, 
threatening Sikhs and Afghans alike. As Lord 
Dalhousie wrote of him: 


“Tt is a gratifying spectacle to witness the 
intrepid bearing of this officer, in the midst of 
difficulties of no ordinary kind; not merely main- 
taining his position, but offering a bold front at 
one time to the Sikhs, at another to the Afghans, 
notwithstanding that religious fanaticism had been 
at work to induce his Muhammadan levies to 
desert his cause. He must have secured the 
attachment of the wild people among whom he 
was thrown by his mild and conciliatory demeanour 
in times of peace, as well as by his gallantry as 
their leader in action, thus enhancing the credit 
of our national character, and preparing the way 
for an easy occupation of an almost impregaable 
country.” 


For his services on this occasion Abbott received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
—what we believe to be a unique distinction— 
the medal with clasps for the two battles of 
Chilianwala and Gujrat, at which he was not 
present. Later, he obtained another medal for 
leading one of the little expeditions against the 
Wahabi fanatics of the Black Mountain, which 
form a recurring incident in the frontier policy 
of those days. 

But, on the whole, Abbott’s work in Hazara, 
from 1846 to 1853, was one of pacification. He 
won the allegiance of the wild clansmen by 
sympathy with their free life and by generosity 
of treatment. We may here repeat a story— 


struck terror into the cowardly Kalmuks; and) for which we do not vouch—that when the 











Government udiated some of his engage- 
ments with the border chieftains, he paid 
the allowances he had promised out of his 
own pocket. When he left, he gave a fare- 
well feast to the entire population, which 
lasted for three days and three nights. His 
permanent memorial is to be seen in the town 
called after his name, Abbottabad, the head- 
quarters of the Punjab Frontier Force, which 
is to the rest of the Indian army as the steel 
head to the lance. 

Abbott was still only a major, after thirty 
years’ service; but his active career was over. 
Reverting to military employ, he performed 
routine duties in command of the artillery in 
various cantonments. At last, in 1867, when 
he was promoted Major-General and could 
claim his ‘‘ off-reckonings,” he returned home 
for good. In 1873 he was made a C.B.; but 
knighthood did not follow until twenty-one 
years later, when he was already stricken with 
the indifference of old age. His last years were 
spent near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, where 
he solaced himself with the practice of versifi- 
cation. 

All his life Abbott had been a considerable 
writer. His Narrative of a Journey from 
Heraut to Khiva, &c., has passed through three 
editions. The first volume tells with engaging 
simplicity one of the most romantic stories to 
be found outside fiction ; the second is relieved 
from dulness by the humorous adventures of 
his Afghan servant in Europe. So late as 
1893 he published a collection of poems, en- 
titled The Legend of Maundoo, the greater part 
of which was written before 1833. According 
to the title-page, it is by the author of ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus’ Daughter,” ‘‘ Constance,” ‘‘ Allaood- 
deen,” &c. These other books we confess that 
we have notseen. ‘‘ The Legend of Maundoo” 
itself is quite readable, being after Byron’s 
early manner. Of the occasional verses the 
less said the better. But the finest thing in 
the volume is the preface, from which we cannot 
forbear to quote a passage, as indicating what 
the author might have accomplished in prose. 
It is the description of a night passed in the 
ruined tomb of an old Muhammadan king : 


‘In this mausoleum my candle shed the faint 
spark of the glow-worm, and the intense darkness 
seemed ever threatening to drown it. When the 
light was extinguished, the blackness was utter, 
and the effect very sublime; for every whisper ot 
the breez3, every flutter of the bats haunting such 
deserted buildings, was echoed a thousand times, 
in faint shivering vibrations, by the expansive 
vault overhead.’ 


He also contributed at various times more 
than twenty papers to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Some of these relate 
to the damascening of sword-blades, in which 
subject he was a connoisseur; others to the 
fragments of Greek sculpture in the Panjab, 
to which he was one of the first to draw atten- 
tion. ‘The more important are attempts to 
trace the spots associated with Alexander’s 
invasion of India. One of these, quaintly 
headed ‘‘Gradus ad Aornos,’’ which would 
identify Aornos with Mount Mahaban on the 
border of his own Hazara, won the approbation 
of Mr. Grote. 

Abbott lived a long and a full life. From 
first to last there was more than a touch of the 
knight-errant in his character—ready to blaze 
intoenthusiasm, but always tender as a woman’s. 
Under the modern conditions of administration, 
such a career would be impossible—except, 
perhaps, in Africa. But it was by great 
hearted men like him, who welcomed responsi- 
bility and threw themselves upon native 
support, that our Indian empire has been built 
up, as much as by the wisdom of diplomatists 
or the strategy of generals. 

J. 8. C, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for October gives the con- 
tinuation of Dr. Gifford’s weighty contribution 
on the passage (Phil. ii. 5-11) from which 
Kenotic theologians draw their characteristic 
theory of the Incarnation. Dr. Denney writes 
on what he calls the Dissolution of Religion 
(on the denunciations of Christ in the Gospels). 
Dr. Fairbairn considers Christ’s attitude to His 
own death. Dr. W. Wright treats in a brigat, 
popular way of the Abana and Pharpar, ‘“‘ rivers 
of Damascus.” He apparently disagrees with 
Porter, whose acquaintance with the subject was 
not inferior to his own, and would have done 
better to adopt a plainer style and a more 
critical form. Mr. Barns (whom we are glad 
to welcome as a critical student) discusses the 
Apostolic Conference at Jerusalem in the light 
of the critical analysis of Jiingst. Last, but 
most interesting, is Miss Wedgwood’s memorial 
sketch of Fenton John Anthony Hort. The 
explanation of Hort’s reserve shows much in- 
sight into our times. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARLY GOIDELIC SENTENCES. 
Oxford : Oct, 10, 1896. 


Last April I found time to make a short 
visit to Cornwall, and among other stones 
which I was anxious to re-examine was the 
old cross at St. Clement’s, near Truro. I must 
confess to having given Hiibner the reading 
[Isnioc] Vitali fili Torrici (see his No. 9). It 
occurred to me some time ago that this reading 
could hardly be correct, so I was anxious 
to see the stone again. As will be seen from 
Hiibner’s drawing, the letters are of two sizes, 
reading down the face of the stone: the larger 
letters are as follows: 


VITAL— FILI TORRICI. 


That means ‘of Vitalis, son of Torricus or 
Torricius,” and makes a complete inscription in 
the Latinity of a well-known formula. It 
is, however, preceded by the smaller letters, 
which I now read, after careful scrutiny, as 
IsNLOc. The whole read together gives Jsnloc 
Vitali fili Torrici ; and, in spite of the ili, it 
was meant, I now think, to be read as a 
Goidelic sentence, which I should render: “It 
is (the) place of V., son of T.” This raises the 
question how isnloc is to be construed ; and, 
tirst of all, I take loc to be the Latin word 
locus borrowed. It then remains that isn 
means ‘it is,” ‘this is,” or ‘‘c’est,” and 
that one should see what light is thrown 
on it by later Celtic. If it begins, as is 
fairly certain, with a verb, then we may have a 
parallel in the medieval Welsh use of se/ for ys- 
ef, ‘‘ id est, or more literally est id,’ as in the 
Mabinogi of Math (Oxford Mabiniogion, p. 63), 
where we have : Sef Ile yd enkilyassant hyt y lle 
a elwir ettwa, &c.—*‘ That is the place to which 
they retreated, (to wit) as far as the place still 
called ” &c. A similar instance will be found 
with sef and lle at the foot of p. 73; and, 
according to both, we should have to construe 
Isnloc V. fili T. as short for Isn-loc, loc V. fili 7. 
But I do not find it necessary to make this 
supposition. The Irish equivalent of Welsh ys is 
“tis,” which likewise begins its sentence; but in 
case the substantive following such a form as 
isn begins with a vowel (and not like Joc with 
& consonant) one would expect the nasal re- 
tained. Thus, if instead of Joc we take the noun 
ainm “name” we should have isn-ainm, “‘ est id 
nomen”’ ; but, so far as I know, the combination 
isn has not been detected in any text. How- 
ever, another which I take to be the relative 
form of isn is perfectly familiar to students of Old 
Irish. Take, for instance, the following, given 
by Stokesin his Neo-Celtic Verb Substantive(p. 43), 
intan asn-ainm do-luc, “whenitisa place-name” — 





literally, “the time in which it is a name for a 
place.” Similarly, the nasal was retained before 
d, b, g, a8 in another instance given by Stokes in 
the same note. The formal relation in which 
asn should stand to isn will be guessed 
from the comparison of such instances as 
berid, ‘‘ fert,” relative beres ‘‘(qui, quae, quod, 
quum) fert,” or carid ‘‘amat,” relative caras 
** (qui, quae, quod, quum) amat.” The weakest 
point in this conjecture is the fact that isn has 
not been detected occurring in an Old Irish 
text. Lastly, as to loc, I think that I have 
found it in another insciption—namely, an 
Ogam at Droumatouc, near Kenmare, which I 
read Lugini locid maqui Alotton, and render 
literally, ‘‘ Of Lugun (the) place this, of (the) 
son of Alott.” This conjecture involves the 
assumption of a Goidelic pronoun id ; and I am 
in doubt, I must confess, whether that pronoun 
should here be treated as adjective or as sub- 
stantive. But if I were asked tosupply a verb, 
I should read Jsn Luyuni loc id maqui Alotto. 
Lastly, both inscriptions as explained in this 
letter make it quite clear why most of the per- 
sonul names in our post-Roman epitaphs are in 
the genitive: it was usually thought unneces- 
sary to supply the word /oc or any other to the 
same purpose, such as memoria in Wales and 
Cornwall. Joun Ruys. 





BROWNING’S ‘‘ POPE AND THE NET.” 
London: Oct. 12, 1896, 

I cannot understand why Dr. Garnett prefers 
Sixtus IV. to Sixtus V. as the hero of 
Browning’s poem, ‘‘The Pope and the Net,” 
when in his articles on these popes in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica he has himself given 
us good and sufficient reasons to believe that, 
whatever the parentage of Sixtus V. may have 
been, the character so admirably drawn by 
Browning fits this Pope perfectly. Dr. Garnett 
there says concerning Sixtus IV., ‘‘ statements 
respecting his parents’ situation in life are very 
unsatisfactory ”’; it is, therefore, by no means 
certain he was the son of a fisherman. He 
was made Cardinal by Paul II., ‘‘to his own 
surprise ’’; he would therefore hardly be the 
dissimulating schemer of the poem. ‘‘ He was 
so exempt from avarice that he could not 
endure the sight of money.” Now, concerning 
Sixtus V. Dr. Garnett writes—‘‘his parents 
were undoubtedly in humble circumstances.” 
While a Cardinal 
**he lived in strict retirament, affecting to be in 
@ precarious state of health. It is said that this 
dissimulation greatly contributed to his unexpected 
elevation to the papacy. He speedily proved 
himself one of the most vigorous popes both in 
mind and body who ever occupied the chair of 
Peter.” 

I do not dispute the fact that Browning may 
with poetic licence have made a blend of the 
characters of the two popes. He did this in the 
Ring and the Book, when he deliberately gave 
to Innocent XII. qualities which belonged only 
to Innocent XI. Leti in his biography of 
Sixtus V. mentions one fact that seems to me 
to settle the question. After the election, 


‘fat the very moment the scrutiny was ended, he 
bid adieu to that appearance of humility he had 
so long worn. .... Ternese taid to him, ‘ Your 
Holioes: steems a quite different sort of a man 
from what you were a few hours ago.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he; ‘I was then looking for the keys of 
Paradise, which obliged me to stoop a Jittle, but 
now i have found them it is time to look upwards, 
as I am arrived at the summit of all human glory, 
and can climb no higher in this world.’ ”’ 


EDWARD BERDOE. 








‘* EDYLLYS BE.” 
Oxford: Oct. 6, 1898. 
The Egerton MS. of the ‘‘ Little Children’s 
Little Book,” a versified treatise on good man- 





ners printed in Dr. Furnivall’s Manners and 
Meals in Olden Time, contains the following 
couplet (IJ. 101, 102) : 

** And therfore, chyldren, pur charyte, 

Lernythe thys boke that is callyd Edyllys be.”’ 

The meaning of Edyllys be, thus given as the 
title of the piecs, has never yet been explained. 
An attempt at explanation—decided!y unsuc- 
cessful, as I venture to think—was made by 
Prof. Skeat in an article in Notes and Queries 
for 1876, which the author has reprinted in his 
interesting volume called A Student's Pastime. 
Prof. Skeat’s suggestion, which was put 
forward as ‘‘possible and perhaps probable,” 
was that the words mean ‘‘ These are secrets.” 
This would not be a very appropriate title for 
the composition; and even if edyllys were 
known to mean “secrets,” surely edyllys be 
would still be a strange and, indeed, unintelli- 
gible way of expressing the assumed meaning. 
Further, the process by which Prof. Skeat 
arrives at this explanation of the word is not 
easy to justify. He thinks that edyl/ys is a 
corruption of hiddilis, which does occur as 
a plural in the sense of ‘‘hiding-places” (the 
O.E. singular being /jdels). By way of 
bridging over the gap between this authentic 
sense and the unrecorded sense of “secrets,” 
which he wishes to assign to the word, he 
appeals to the use of the adverb /jiddil or hidlins, 
‘‘secretly.” I do not know whether Prof. 
Skeat still regards his explanation as possible, 
or whether his motive for reprinting it was the 
hope that it might elicit some better suggestion. 
Perhaps the guess which I am about to offer 
may be worthless, but if it should inspire some- 
body to make a more acceptable conjecture it 
will not have been brought forward in vain. 

My guess is that the words may mean “ the 
ring |(bracelet or collar) of a nobleman,” or 
‘‘of nobility.” It is true that they could not 
have that meaning in the fifteenth century 
English in which the piece as we have it is 
written, though the noun bee (O. E. béah) was 
still in use at that period. But it is conceivable 
that the composition may be a modernised 
version of one written as far back as the 
thirteenth century, when the.O.E, «Sele (noble) 
and wSelu (nobility) were still used in the form 
e ele, In that case the original title might have 
been retained in the later version, though cor- 
rupted in form and no longer understood. 
cannot say that I regard this conjecture with 
any great degree of confidence; but at least 
‘*the nobleman’s bracelet,” or ‘‘ bracelet of 
nobility ” seems a possible title for a poetical 
manual of courtesy. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








‘* PADDOCK” AND ‘‘ PUDDOCK.” 
London : Oct 14, 1896. 
I need hardly protest that, if I have mis- 
represented Mr. Purcell by quoting him as 
writing ‘‘ paddock,” where he wrote ‘ pud- 
dock,”’ it was by inadvertence, not by evil 
design. ‘‘ Paddock” and ‘ puddock” both 
mean a “ frog” in Scots; ‘‘ paddock ”’ (a small 
enclosure) ‘becomes ‘‘ puddock” in provincial 


English. 
A. LANG. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 18,4p.m, South Place Institute : ‘‘ Mauritius,” 
by Mr. Justice Condé Williams. 

Monpay, Oct. 19, 4 p.m. National Indian Association : 
“What has English Education done for India?” by 
Mr. 8. Satthianadhan. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘“ Methods of Painting,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church, 

Wepnespay, Oct. 21, 8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘* Photo- 
Micrographic Camera designed chiefly to facilitate the 
Study of Opaque Objects,” by Mr. J. Butterworth; 
**Tpe Occurrence of Endocysts in the Genus Thalas- 
siosira,” by Mr. T, Comber ; ‘“‘ The Measurement of the 
Aperture of Objectives,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 22, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: ** Conserva- 
tion of Pictures,” by Prof, A. H. Church, 
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The Missal of St, Augustine’s Abbey, Canter- 
bury. Edited, with an Introductory 
Monograph, from a MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
By Martin Rule. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) 


Tuis is an English Missal, written at 
Canterbury, most probably in 1100 a.p. By 
anj English Missal is meant a Gregorian 
Sacramentary written in England, with 
many masses introduced into it for national 
saints, especially saints connected with 
Canterbury and Kent. These local and 
non-Gregorian or post-Gregorian additions 
to the original stock are of much interest. 
They have been printed at the end of the 
Leofrie Missal (Oxford, 1883, pp. 294-302), 

The Canon of the Mass (p. 42) presents 
no features of special interest. It did once. 
But the hand of an eraser has been at 
work, and has obliterated just those passages 
which contained names that would have 
revealed the provenance of the MS., or 
perhaps the provenance of the MS. of which 
the Canterbury Missal isacopy. Weallude 
to erasures after ‘‘ circumadstantium ” in the 
**Commemoratio pro vivis,” after ‘‘ Cosmae 
et Damiani” in the clause “ Communi- 
cantes,” and after ‘‘ Anastasia” in the 
‘** Commemoratio pro defunctis.” We must 
also include the erasure of a word, probably 
of a name, near the commencement of the 
Canon after ‘‘ papa nostro.” 


There is an addition at this point of a | 


petition ‘“‘pro rege nostro.” This king was 
presumably Henry I.: the opening part 
of the Missal having been written in the 
year 1100 before November 11, while the 
last part of it containing a mass “‘ pro rege 
et regina” (p. 158) without mention of any 
‘‘proles,” looks as if it had been written 
after the king’s marriage with the Princess 
Maud, which took place on that date. It 
is dangerous, however, to lay too much 
stress on so fine a point, for writers of 
MSS. were sometimes slavish copyists, and 
would re-write phrases from the text in 
front of them, without reference to altered 
circumstances. The only other Missal where, 
to our knowledge, a petition “pro rege 
nostro” occurs at this point is likewise an 
English Missal, that of Robert of Jumidges 
(edit. H. A, Wilson, London, 1896, p. 45). 
We may compare the Oratio pro Rege after 
the last Kyrie in the Anglican rite now. 

The Canterbury Missal once possessed 
also another feature of much interest: 
namely, numerous and lengthy, but now 
long obsolete, Proper Prefaces. Here the 
hand of the eraser has again beer ruth- 
lessly at work. In the Proprium Sanctorum 
all but three have perished, and in the 
Proprium de Tempore fifty-five out of 
seventy. A later hand (twelfth century) 
has inserted on the blank spaces the catch- 
words of the otherwise unrepresented 
elements of each Mass—namely, The Introit 
or Office, the Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, 
Offertory, and Communion, with the at- 
tendant Psalmus, Versus, Tract, &c., where 
there are such. 

What, then, is there to make so late a 
MS. Missal, with its still later additions, 
worthy of being printed in extenso? The 





} ° . ° 
answer is, because in the unerased portions 


of the text, as well as in the later additions 
made over the erased portions, Mr. Rule 
claims to have discovered the text of the 
original Gregorian Sacramentary and Anti- 
phonary. No existing MS. of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary is earlier than the ninth 
century, and no existing MS. of the Gregorian 
Antiphonale is earlier than the eighth 
century ; so that, if Mr. Rule is right, we 
have here a treasure indeed. 

There is an @ priori probability that 
Canterbury would be the place, if anywhere 
in England, where such a treasure would 
be found ; for we know, on the authority of 
Bede, that Augustine, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, brought over with him from 
Rome “codices plurimos”; and Mr. Rule 
conjectures, on the authority of some 
ambiguous words of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, that among these “codices” there 
were ‘ Missalia” and ‘ Antiphonaria” 
which were in existence there in his time 
(732-66 a.p.) and which he himself had 
seen. 

But how do we know that they were in 
existence nearly four hundred years after- 
wards? What proof is there of the un- 
likely, but by no means impossible, fact that 
a MS. written in the earlier part of the 
twelfth century should possess a purer text 
than many MSS. several centuries earlier ? 

Mr. Rule seeks to prove his case in 
an elaborate Introduction of 184 pages, 
which, we fear, will tax the patience of 
most people, however interested in the 
subject, to read through. It would be 
impossible, within the limits of a review, to 
discuss the value of each argumentseparately. 
We will, therefore, take a few of the open- 
ing points in order. 

The Feast of the Epiphany in this Missal 
(p. 16) had originally assigned to it a 
Preface commencing with the words ‘ Quia 
notam fecisti.” This is a well-known 
Epiphany Preface, and is found assigned to, 
or in connexion with, that festival in the 
Red Book of Derby, Robert of Jumi¢ges, 
Leofric, Othobonianus, Pamelius, among 
Gregorian codices, as well as in other non- 
Gregorian Missals. The reviser has erased 
the opening words, and has written on the 
margin: ‘‘ Quia cum unigenitus tuus,” &c., 
which are the opening words of the Epiphany 
Preface in the Roman Missal of to-day, and 
which Mr. Rule calls “the old proper 
Preface, which St. Gregory had, in obedience 
to a venerable tradition, appropriated to the 
feast’ (p. xv.). No authority is given for 
this statement, and we have been unable 
to verify it. Surely this alteration in the 
Canterbury Missal is only part of the late 
policy of reducing the number of Prefaces 
in accordance with the directions of a forged 
letter of Pelagius II., now generally believed 
to be an anonymous composition of the tenth 
or eleventh century ; and if the erasing hand 
was at work in the later part of the twelfth 
century, the alteration may have been made 
in obedience to the order of the Council of 
Westminster in 1175, which, quoting the 
decree of Pelagius, reduced the number of 
Prefaces in England to ten. 

The Preface for Easter Eve commences 
with the words “ Et te quidem omni tempore” 


(p. 40). 





(p. 45); but for Monday in Easter week 
(ebid.) the catchwords given for the Preface 
are ‘Te quidem omni.” Surely the same 
Preface must be referred to in all three 
cases. If a different Preface had been 
meant to be used on Easter Monday, it 
must have been written in full. Both the 
longer and the shorter Paschal Prefaces 
may be seen on p. 102 of the Missal of 
Robert of Jumi¢éges, and both there begin 
with the words “‘ Te quidem omni tempore.” 
The Canterbury scribe has on Easter Monday 
iuadvertently omitted an opening “‘ Et,” a 
little word frequently used in Prefaces as 
a commencing word. Mr. Rule, however, 
builds the following important inference on 
so slender a foundation : 

“The difference is, in itself, slight enough ; 
but, since the initial conjunction involves the 
substitution of a long for a short Illation, I see 
in it an innovation indeed, but an innovation 
which no scribe would have been likely to try 
to impose upon an ancient religious community, 
and am, therefore, inclined to regard it as a 
change made by St. Gregory himself” (p. xv.). 


Arg ument after argument of a similar kind 
might be quoted and criticised; but we 
must pass on to the position advanced by 
Mr. Rule, on which his view of the import- 
ance of this MS. mainly depends. It is 
this: that by the aid of a stichometrical 
calculation the exact size, character, and 
contents of the original Gregorian MS., 
of which the Canterbury Missal is a tran- 
script, can be ascertained. Now, as there 
are no stichometrical marks in the Canter- 
bury Missal, and as it can never be known 
whether there were or were not any in the 
sixth century exemplar, from which it was 
(ex hypothest) copied, but which no man 
living ever has seen or is ever likely to see, 
there is free room for guesswork. But Mr. 
Rule does not guess. He says: 

‘‘T unhesitatingly conclude that the exemplar 
of the Corpus MS. wasa volume of unicolumnar 
pages ; that each page held twenty lines; and 
that each line had the average content of about 
nineteen letters” (pp. cxiv., cxv.). 

There is not much difficulty in making 
a single line of the transcript roughly 
equivalent to two lines of the hypothetical 
exemplar (p.cix.). Such a title as “‘ oratio” 
in the exemplar may have been written as 
‘* or,” or “ orat,” or “ oratio,”’ and count for 
two, or four, or six letters accordingly. Such 
and such a space may have been left blank, 
or used for ornamentation. We cannot re- 
produce here the complicated calculations 
which fill numerous pages of the Introduc- 
tion, or describe the four redactions of the 
original Gregorian text, which are labelled 
A, B, ©, D (pp. exvii.-xviii.), and which, as 
well as sub-redaction D' mentioned on 
p. clvii., we believe to be the creation of 
the editor’s imagination. 

Here is a clear proof that the Canterbury 
Missal does not preserve the original form 
of a Collect, which, as the title at the head 
of the Mass stands in the genitive case, must, 
according to Mr. Rule’s theory (p. xxi.), be 
governed by the words “ In festo,” and be 
part of the sixth century exemplar. We 
quote the Secreta for St. Leo (June 28) in 
the two forms in which it appears in the 
Canterbury Missal and in some earlier 





So does that for Easter Day 


MSS. of the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
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Il. 
Gregorian Sacramentary 
Ninth Century (Mura- 
tori’s Edit., col. 101). 
**Annue nobis,domine, 
nt animae famuli tui 
Leonis haec prosit ob- 
latio, quam immolando 
totius mundi tribuisti re- 
laxare (i) delicta per.’’ 


I. 


Canterbury Missal 
1100 ap. (p. 94). 


*¢ Annue nobis domine 
quaecsumus ut  inter- 
cessione beati Leonis 
confessoris tui nobis 
haec prositoblatio, quam 
immolandototius mundi 
tribuisti relaxari delicta 

er.’ 

This is the reading 
of the Roman Missal of 


This is the reading 
of the Ms. UCodices, 


to-day, also of the text Bodleianus, Othoboni- 
of Pamelius, and of the anus, 8S. Eligii, Gem- 
Leofric Micsal. mitecensis. 


Will any one who knows anything of the 
development of doctrine and feeling with 
regard to departed saints believe that the 
older reading is to be found in the Canter- 
bury Missal and not in the majority of the 
earlier MSS. ? 

The antiphonarial excerpts written in the 

twelfth century over the erased Prefaces are 
believed by Mr. Rule to preserve the original 
Gregorian text. Therefore the erasures 
which we have lamented as killing the 
interest of the Canterbury Missal are, on 
the contrary, a cause of rejoicing to him. 
He says : 
“Tf ever there was a felix culpa, it surely was 
that which introduced so long a tale of alien 
Prefaces into the Missal before us. But for 
that offence the volume would not have been 
enriched, as now we find it, by salvage from 
no less precious a collection than St. Augustine’s 
Antiphonary, the companion of his Mass-book,”’ 
&c. (pp. xv., xvi.). 

Here again matters are complicated by 
the supposition of three redactions of the 
Antiphonale by St. Gregory, for an account 
of which the reader must be referred to 
p- exxxvi. There is great variety in the 
text and in the arrangement of the contents 
in various MSS. of the Gregorian Anti- 
phonary, as may be seen by the following 
comparative table out of many which might 
be drawn up: 





Dec, 27, St. Joun Evan. 





Codex Rhenaugiensis. bay = pu 
= North F — Eighth | England, Twelfth 
’ Century. 
Offic. In medio ecclesiae, Id. 

Ps. Bonum est, Tocunditatem et. 
Grad. Domine praeuenisti | Exiit sermo inter 
eum, fratres, 
¥. Et uitam petiit a te. Set sic eum nolo 

manere. 
¥, Hic est disipulus ille. Id. 
Off. Tustus ut palma flore- Id. 
bit. 
Com. Exiit sermo inter Id. 
fratres. 











Are not the Canterbury (— Sarum) varia- 
tions in this and other offcia as likely to be 
due to Anglican or Anglo-Norman influence, 
as to be the survivals of a pure Roman text 
which had become altered in a MS. four 
hundred years earlier ? 

With regard to the Introit ‘‘ Sperent in 
te” for the twenty-fourth Sunday after the 
octave of Pentecost (p. 69), which Mr. Rule 
has not been able to find elsewhere 


(p. cxxxiii.), if he will consult the index to 
Mr. Frere’s splendid work on the Sarum 
Gradual he will find several other instances 
of its occurrence. 

The Missal of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canter- 
bury, is beautifully printed and excellently 
edited. Titles and rubrics are in red. It is 
accompanied by two collotype facsimiles, 
the first of which gives an exact picture of 
the way in which the later scribe has 
written the contents of an Antiphonary 
(modern ‘‘ Gradual”) over the erased por- 
tions of the older text. But this beauti- 
fully printed volume, in our opinion, en- 
shrines the most elaborately constructed 
liturgiological nidus equinus which has ever 
been presented to the learned public for 


examination and admiration. 
F. E. WARREN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEDOR-LAOMER IN THE BABYLONIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
London : Ost. 9, 1896. 


Mr. Pinches’ discovery of the names of 
Chedor-laomer (Kudur-Laghamar) and Tid’al 
(Tudghula) in the Babylonian texts has just 
been supplemented by a further discovery made 
by Dr. Scheil. He bas found among the early 
Babylonian tablets now at Constantinople some 
letters of Khammurabi (the Amraphel of Gen. 
xiv. 1) to his vassal Sin-idinnam of Larsa. 
Sin-idinnam, it appears, had been dethroned 
by the Elamites Kudur-Mabug and his son 
Eri-Aku (Arioch), and had fled to the court of 
Kbammurabi at Babylon. For several years 
Babylonia remained subject to Elamite 
suzerainty, the Elamite princes of Larsa being, 
like Khammurabi himself, the vassals of the 
king of Elam. When the war of independence 
eventually broke out, which resulted in the 
overthrow of Elamite supremacy, Sin-idinnam 
rendered effective aid to the king of Babylon. 
In return for this, when the foreign yoke was 
finally shaken off, Sin-idinnam was restored to 
his principality, and Khammurabi rewarded 
him with statues and other presents asa “ re- 
compense for his valour on the day of the 
defeat of Kudur-Laghamar,” the Elamite king. 
A. H. SAYceE. 








THE ETHNOLOGICAL TABLE OF GENESIS X, 
Munich: Oct. 6, 1896. 
In the so-called ‘‘ Ethnological Table ” of the 
Book of Genesis, the sons or descendants of 
Shem are the following : Elam, Assur, Arpach- 
shad, Lud, Aram; Arpachshad being written 
TWIBIN, LXX. *Appatdd. (Gen. x. 22—belong- 
ing to the Priestly Code.) 
From Arpachshad are derived the Hebrews, 
since the son of Arpachshad is Shelab, and the 
son of Shelah, Eber (in LXX. ’Appatad, Kaway, 
ada, EBep—Kainan, the eponymous hero of the 
Kenites, being added). 

The political situation in this part of the 
Table is the time of the New Kingdom 
of the Egyptians (circa 1600-1200 B3.c.), 
as is unmistakably shown by Gen. x. 6, 
where Canaan is called a younger brother of 
Mizraim or Egypt. Younger brother or son in 
genealogical language always implies political 
dependence. Now for Canaan the only period 
of such subordination to the Egyptian empire 
must have been the time of the Pharaohs 
Thutmes III., Amenophis III., &c, During this 

riod Canaan was indeed an Egyptian province 
Roumen e.g, Sayce’s Higher Criticism, 5th 


To the same period Elam leads us, as the 
first-born son of Shem. The Elamites were 
never a Semitic people; but during the period 
of the X VIIIth and XIXth Dynasties in Egypt 
we find Babylonia ruled by kings of Elamitic 
descent, the so-called Kassites. Therefore, the 
author of this part of Gen. x. puts Elam instead 
of the expected Babel. 

But the decisive proof that the author of this 
part of the Table lived in a time not far from 
the glorious epoch of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the age most probably of Moses himself, lies 
in the true analysis of the third name, Arpach- 
shad. From Arpachshad, in the second element 
of whose name even Josephus saw the well- 
known Kasdim, sprang the Hebrews. From 
Ur-Kasdim, too, came the patriarch Abraham 
to Haran, and from thence to Canaan. What, 
then, is more obvious than to find in the two 
first letters of w>5D7~ the name of the Baby- 
lonian town “3s in the scriptio defectiva ? The 
difference between the defectively written 

DO wos 
and our 
Tw 

lies only in the addition of the plural- ending 
-im in the one case, and the insertion of the 
element 5 (pa according to the vocalisation of 
the Massora as well as of the LX X.) im the 
other. But what can, or rather must, be the 
meaning of this additional element pa at a 
time when we find Israel under Egyptian 
influence in so many directions? If we con- 
sider that the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
speak of Pua-Canaan—i.e., Hebrew °2¥2277, 
and that the grandson of Aaron bore the 
Egyptian name p-nhs (transformed by a kind 
of popular etymology into Pinehas, *‘ mouth 
of brass,” but originally meaning ‘‘the black ”’ 
or ‘‘ dark man’’), the 5 of Tw5"D-"N can be 
nothing else than the Egyptian article, already 
in common use in the language of the New 
Kingdom (compare, too, C15, Mdrovuos, from 
pa-Tum). 

The main result of this analysis is that, even 
in the time of Moses (the name of 7W'> him- 
self is Egyptian), the tradition of Ur-Kasdim 
as the birthplace of the whole Hebrew nation 
existed. The Egyptian variant Ur-pa-keshad, 
instead of the common Hebrew Ur-kasdim, is 
the best testimony for it.* 

FritZ HoMMEL, 












SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tur Harveian oration at the Royal College 
of Physicians will be delivered on Monday next 
by Dr. J. Frank Payne. 


THE Journal of the Chemical Society for 
October (Gurney & Jackson) contains the 
Lothar Meyer Memorial Lecture, which was 
lately delivered by Dr. P. Phillips Bedson. It 
extends to just thirty pages, concluding with a 
bibliography of the published work of Meyer 
and his pupils. Like some other recent lectures 
before the society, it is illustrated with an ex- 
cellent portrait, reproduced by photogravure. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. A. & OC, Buack will publish within 
the next few weeks The Apocalypse of Baruch, 
translated from the Syriac and edited, with 
introduction and commentary, by the Rev. 
R. H. Charles, already well known by his 


* Other instances of Egyptian influence (espe- 
cially of the New Kingdom) upon the records of 
the Priestly Code will be found in a forthcoming 
book of mine, dealing with the always attractive 
subject of the Higher Oriticism and the Monu- 
ments, to be published by the Society for Pro- 











\ed., p. 137). 
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valuable editions of the Ethiopic and Slavonic 
texts of the Book of Enoch. The translation 
of the latter part of the book, known as the 
‘* Epistle of Baruc,” is made from a critical 
text based on ten MSS. This text, with all 
the variants of the MSS., will be printed face 
to face with the translation. The translation 
of the rest of the book is from the Milan 
sixth century MS, Although discovered in 
the sixties this book has never yet been edited. 
The short studies of it that have been made 
from time to time have quite failed to appre- 
ciate its worth. Written contemporaneously 
with the New Testament, it forms, in fact, the 
truest representation of the Pharisaism of 50-80 
A.D, that we at present possess, and particu- 
larly of some of the phases against which the 
Pauline dialectic was directed. Mr. Charles 
differs from all preceding scholars, in showing 
that, unless we assume a Hebrew original, it 
is impossible to restore coherency to the text 
and thought of the book. 


Messrs. KEGAN Paut, Trencu, TRUBNER, 
& Co. are about to publish, in their series of 
‘Simplified Grammars,” a Grammar of the 
Modern Bulgarian Language, with reading 
lessons and vocabulary, by Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Russian and the other Slavonic 
languages in the University of Oxford. This 
work is most seasonable, as it comes when our 
growing philological and political interests in 
Eastern Europe make such a work an unques- 
tionable desideratum. Mr. Morfill has already 
published Grammars of Russian, Polish, and 
Serbian in the same series. 


At the request of the Rev. E. H. Hubbard, 
the Religious Tract Society has given a grant 
in aid of a hymn book to be published in the 
Ki-sukuma language, spoken in the district of 
the Church Missionary Society’s station at 
Nassa, Lake Victoria Nyanza. This makes the 
215th language in which the Society has helped 
in aiding missionary literature. 


We have received the first issues of the 
Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde, or ‘* Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research,” which Karl Triibner, of 
Strassburg, has undertaken to publish, under 
the general editorship of Prof. Biihler. It will 
form altogether three volumes, each of about 
1100 pages, subdivided into parts, which are 
sold separately. Most of the contributors write 
in German, including Prof. A. A. Macdonell, 
of Oxford, who will deal with Vedic mythology. 
But English is also permitted, and has been 
adopted by Prof. H. Kern, of Leiden, for his 
manual of Indian Buddhism. Among the 
other English contributions we may mention: 
“The Grammar of the Vedic Dialects,” by 
Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard; ‘ The 
Aryan Vernaculars of Modern India and their 
Literature,” by Mr. G. A. Grierson, philological 
secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society; ‘‘ The 
Atharva Veda,” by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, 
of Johns Hopkins; ‘Coins,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Rapson, of the British Museum; ‘ Ethno- 
graphy,” by Mr. A. Baines, late Census Com- 
missioner in India; ‘‘ Sociology,” and kindred 
subjects, by Prof. Biihler himself, Prof. Jolly, 
and Sir Raymond West, late judge of the 
Bombay High Court; ‘‘ Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
Philosophy,” by Prof. A. Venis, of Benares ; 
“The Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, and Saura 
Sects,” by Prof. Bhandarkar, of Poona; and 
‘* Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,” by 
Dr. James Burgess, late director of the 
Archaeological Survey. When we state that 
the English forms only about one third of the 
whole, the comprehensive scale on which this 
grand work has been planned may be partly 
realised. Our only regret is that it is not 
altogether an English work, under the 
patronage of the Government of India. 





Messrs. E. Martporoucn & Co. have just 
issued a new edition of Thimm’s J'urkish Sel/- 
taught, revised by Abu Said and Prof. G. 
Hagopian. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Curron Suaksrere Socrery.—(Satwrday, Oct. 3.) 


hitss M, Catuartne Saurru in the chair.—Mr. Arthur 
S. Way, the retiring president, in an address entitled 
“Was Shakspere’s Purpose worthy of his Per- 
formance ?” said that the tendency of the present 
day to revise, and if possible to reverse, the verdicts 
of history has passed beyona the legitimate influence 
of the causes that gave it birth, till it has become 
somewhat of a craze. We need not, therefore, 
wonder to find Shakspere put on his trial, not 
without a touch of Jedburgh justice. It has become 
necessary to defend him, lest the half-informed and 
the weak should think the case for the prosecution 
unanswerable. For, differing from many others 
that have been thus dealt with, Shakspere is still 
a living power, who moulds men’s thoughts and 
stirs their hearts: he is one in whose name English- 
men make their boast, so that it is important to 
know that our pride is in no sense our shame. He 
is largely our ideal as a poet, and if our ideal was 
himself sordid and grovelling, if the brightest 
flowers of his genius had their roots set in corrup- 
tion, we should find but sorry inspiration there. 
Two theories are maintained, both of which appear 
to find favour with that type of miod which is apt 
to take a tinge of cynicism from experience of the 
world. The first is that Shakespere was ruled, in 
his selection and treatment of the subjects of his 
dramas, solely by consideration of what would take 
with the public, draw an audience, and pay. But 
here we have an instance of the danger of con- 
jecturing of the unkoown from theknown Because 
the man of our common daily experience is common- 
place in thought, and in execution is greatly 
restricted by the nature of his material, it is tacitly 
assumed that the man of genius is in like manner 
trammelled, that an unpromising subject must neces- 
sarily repel him. No man, save the poet’s self, can 
foretell what the poet will do with his materials, 
Shakspere had not to cast about for attractive 
themes; the magnetic power was in himself; on 
whatever he laid his hand he charmed it into life. 
The hard rock gushed in fountains, the dry staff 
budded and blossomed and bowed with heavy fruitage. 
But as in the choice of themes, so in their treat- 
ment, Shakspere was not careful to make popular 
applause his great aim. He was not misled b 

the sensational p!ays which attracted the public of 
his early days. A truer instinct within told him 
that garbage is no more the vatural food of the 
mind than of the body—that there is a fine chord 
even in common natures which vibrates to spiritual 
touches. Hence, in the handling of his subjects, 
self-restraint is everywhere apparent. It is the 
self-restraint of conscious power, which scorns to 
appeal to fierce passions or morbid appetites, 
because it can always stir men more deeply, and 
affect them more permanently, by working on their 
purer sympathies, by awakening thought and stimu- 
lating intellect. Observe the lofty level maintained 
in his best known passages—the claim they make 
upon sustained attention. How they seem to chal- 
lenge the reader, to bid him summon up the vigour 
of his mind, the truth and manhood of his soul, to 
meet them worthily. And when we think that, 
night after night, our theatres are now thronged 
with audiences content to see the stage monopolised 
by burlesque and farce and ballet, we may well 
‘*hush this cry of progress” when we think 
of those silent listeners who fed their souls on 
Shakspere. lie stooped not, he, to find some base- 
ness in his audience to which he might pander. 
They asked of him his best, and he gave of his royal 
bounty. Say not that he wrote thus and thus 
because it ‘‘ paid” ; rather, it paid because it was 
who wrote. The second allegation often urged against 
him is that he had no ethical intention, no aim to 
help his fellow-men in the pursuit of truth and right, 
no sympathy with the needs of his day, no insight 
into its more momentous problems. Because his 
life-work was from the money point of view suc- 
cessful, are wo therefore driven to the conclusion 
that he made a success of this kind his one object ? 
How would the same rule apply to other poets? 





We know through Henslowe that, from the price 
paid for plays, no dramatist could make a fortune, or 
even a competence by writing. Shakspere’s money 
came from his portneschi in the Globe, and 
perhaps from the munificence of some of his 
patrons. Shakspere lay under no imperious necessity 
to consult the vulgar taste of the rabble that 
elbowed each other in the pit and howled and fought 
‘* for bitten apples.” We may rest assured that the 
best part of his audicace—certainly the best paying 
and whose presence made the theatre fashion- 
able—consisted of thoze whose scholarship, whose 
literary taste and talent were worthy of the feast 
that his genius spread for them. It was a time of 
almost universal literary activity ; and never perhaps 
has a new play faced a more formidable array of critics 
than the throng of high-born authors and scholars 
who watched the first unfolding of ‘‘ Macbeth,” or 
the “ Winter’s Tale.’ It is in the highest degree 
doubtful whether anything could have been gained 
by pandering to low tastes; it is very certain that 
Shakspere never made the experiment, after he had 
once begun original work and could draw upon the 
resources of his own genius. We may fairly say 
that he was the salt of his theatre ; and whatever 
rant and fustian, whatever sensational extravagance 
the company may have accepted from other 
playwrights, there is no evidence that they 
ever desired him to lower his tone. It is 
not a little significant that, as he grew older and 
more worldly-wise, and after he had acquired a 
direct influence in the popularity and success of the 
Globe, there is a marked and startling falling off 
in what might have been supposed to be the popular 
element in his plays. For observe, the period which 
ends with the year 1600 contains all his gayest 
comedies, the heroic scenes of his historical dramas, 
the passion and tenderness of his love-plays. The 
spectators had gazed with glistening eyes on 
Juliet’s sorrow, had heard with beating hearts the 
battle-eve harangue of Henry V., had lost them- 
selves on the enchanted ground of Arden, and 
revelled in the ‘‘ very gracious fooling” of “‘ Twelfth 
Night.”” But when the curtain rose next year, it 
rose on the mighty spirit-problem of ** Hamlet,” 
it ushered in the solemn warning and stern 
lessons of “ Measure for Measure,” the shattered 
greatness and wrecked hopes of “ Julius Caesar,’’ 
the agony and the pity of “Othello,” the haunting 
horrors of ‘ Macbeth,” and the frenzy of Lear’s 
broken heart. Never mcre in play of Shakspere 
did the joy bells of careless laughter peal down, 
light-hearted scene succeeding light-hearted scene ; 
no more did lovers in sweet bewilderment or trance 
of happiness stand the central figures on his stage ; 
where a touch of humour comes it is dashed with 
bitterness; on the path of his lovers broods the 
shadow of tribulation or the cloud of threatened 
trouble. Stately themes, and solemn these, fraught 
with dread warning and earnest expostulation, rich 
with noble lessons of charity, faith, temperance, and 
forgiveness—a day of stormy grandeur, brightening 
and broadening to an eventide of light, calm and 
serene ; but no return to the old blithe merriment, 
to the gallant stir of chivalry, to the sweet witchery 
of the old wooing, the sunlit paths by which he had 
climbed the hill of fame. He trod unswervingly 
forward in the path he had chosen, and no man said 
him nay, for the spell of his spirit was upon them ; 
and whatever he did, that seemed still the best 
and they would not have wished it otherwise. 
Whatever might be the basis of plot, he made its 
development a vehicle for noble teaching, for 
stirring appeal, for championship of truth, justice, 
humanity, and charity. His muse seems like some 
maiden of old romance, some Una passing through 
the midst of wild beasts, who cannot rend her— 
restrained by the spell of her purity, her high 
resolve, her singleness of aim. Asa true and wise 
atriot, as a keen observer, he must have marked 
our perilous tendencies of the time—(1l) the 
abuse of royal power, (2) the abuse of reaction to 
popular rule, (3) the abuse of restraint of in- 
dividual freedom, of meddling legislation in religion 
and social life, (4) underlying all these a tendency 
to rush in all reform to extremes. A man who 
could worthily serve his day and generation ought 
to combat such perilous tendencies; and this 
Shakspere did and for this he is precious to us, 
because through all the ages men will need such 
teaching as his. And so he is the typical Englishman, 
an inspiration of sobriety, sweet reasonableness, and 





charity ; and Englishmen erred not, but knew well 
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what they did, when they set this prince of poets 
and of men on a pedestal so high that his voice 
may speak on ever through the years. 


“ That his fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 

ing to scorn with lips divine 

The falsehood of extremes.”’ : 
—Mr. Cyril H. Walker was elected president for 
this (the twenty-second) session, when the plays to 
be considered are “ As You Like It,’’ “‘ The London 
Prodigal,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” ‘‘ A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and ‘‘ The Silent 
Woman,.”’—The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, 
Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now 
consists of 603 volumes. 





FINE ART. 

The Cults of the Greek States. By L. R. 
Farnell. In3vols. Vols. I. and II. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. FarneEtw’s valuable contribution to the 
study of Greek religion is likely to interest 
a wider circle than might at first be sup- 
posed. It appeals alike to the archaeologist 
and to the student of religious history. 
Examining the deities in turn, he gives a 
first chapter in each case to the facts of the 
worship, and then two chapters to the cult- 
monuments and to the ideal types under 
which the godhead was represented. 

To fix Mr. Farnell’s attitude in inquiry at 
once, he admits a much greater debt to the 
science of anthropology than to the German 
mythologists. The great merit of the latter 
is that they were ‘‘the first writers who 
attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology.” 
But the former supplies more stable and 
real hypotheses; and Mr. Farnell, thoroughly 
imbued with the anthropological tone, shows 
himself (as we should expect from a follower 
ot Mr. Frazer and the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith) sober in judgment, yet suggestive, 
not daring, but yet not cramped in specula- 
tion. If Furtwiingler is brilliant, but bold, 
on archaeological questions, Mr. Farnell is 
cautious and solid, without shutting his eyes 
to new possibilities. If Roscher has ideas 
about the Greek gods all too sweeping and 
easy, the Englishman declines to believe in 
“‘a key to all the mythologies,” and (to 
vary the metaphor) shows us that Greek 
religion and mythology are a web of many 
threads. This we can see from his first and 
second volume, although we have not yet 
the general summing-up which vol. iii. is 
probably meant to furnish. 

The mass of knowledge required to deal 
adequately with Cronos, Zeus, Hera, Athena 
(vol. i.), Artemis, Nemesis, Hecate, and 
Aphrodite (vol. ii.) is very great ; and itis for 
the most part such as can neither be easily | 
borrowed nor, if borrowed, easily wielded. } 
Much of it is out-of-the-way information, 
but Mr. Farnell has made it his own. 
Careful reading of any one chapter of this 
work will show how thorough has been his 
study of the matter. But he has “ the 
defects of his qualities.” The thoroughness 
with which the whole of the data are put 
before us sometimes makes the book more 
suitable for reference than for reading ; and 
he does not, partly from the honesty which 
states everything fairly, succeed in removing 
the atmosphere of profound uncertainty 








which hangs over the origin and meaning 


of many Greek cults. One tale is good till 
another is told; and the facts seem capable 
of combination, like the world-material of 
the Stoics, into many different shapes, of 
which the historian of systems must say: 
Exaortov 8¢ rovrwv zpos 6Xtyoorov tréoryn. If 
vol. iii. be, as we anticipate, of a more 
synthetic character, it may, by showing how 
the parts of the investigation hang together, 
do more to fix our ideas. At present we 
feel that we have got—(1) the facts, a gift of 
great price; (2) criticism from which the 
mythological school will hardly recover; 
(3) a number of valuable suggestions which 
still need fusing and co-ordinating. We 
see dimly a struggle of cults, survival of 
the fittest, the divine character here purged 
of its faults as man moved forward, there 
left unaltered in some backwater of thought 
and custom. We can distinguish, as 
Farnell says, ‘‘the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult 
of the dead ancestor or eponymous hero, a 
religion not noticed in Homer, but prob- 
ably of ancient establishment in Greece” ; 
but we have yet to learn the relation of the 
two systems to each other in Mr. Farnell’s 
judgment. That the former grew out of 
the latter, in one land or another, by com- 
petition and by historical accidents can, it 
seems to us, hardly be doubted. We see 
also in his pages the various agencies of 
diffusion at work. The influence of the 
slave nurse is passed over; yet the Indies, 
East and West, furnish occasional proof of 
how far it may go. That of commerce is 
perhaps exaggerated, in the suggestion that 
the practice of religious prostitution in 
the Aphrodite worship at Corinth may be 
explained by the early commerce with Asia 
Minor. Liverpool may tolerate a mosque, 
but it will not alter its marriage law. On 
some sides, too, of the process by which 
Greek religion was ameliorated Mr. Farnell 
has suggestions to offer. Of Greek art, for 
instance, he says that 

‘‘when it had attained freedom and sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the 
religious conception with a power greater and 
more immediate than any that the literature 
could exercise. . . . The refining influence [of the 
sculptor and the painter] appears in their 
choice of subject-matter aud as a result of a 
certain tendency of style. It appears in the 
former, inasmuch as the gross aud barbarous 
elements in the myths and lower folk-lore 
intrude themselves but rarely even into vase- 
painting, the lowest of all the Greek arts of 
design, and scarcely at all into monumental 
sculpture and painting. These dealt with the 
highest forms of the Olympian religion, which 
were free from obscenity, and almost free from 
superstitious and obscure mysticism ; also the 
mere formal development of style, though 
guided, perhaps, by an artistic rather thau a 
conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the 
religious feeling.” 

Among topics passed over, at least for 
the present, in Mr. Farnell’s investigation, 
we notice that he says little of the organisa- 
tion of the worship, of the kind of detail, 
that is, which was put together, as our 
knowledge of it stood twenty years ago, 
by Sir Charles Newton, in a well-known 
essay on temple management. The fact 
that no definite creed underlay the cults, 
familiar as it is to students of Greek affairs, 
should perhaps be stated somewhere once 








for all, to save the reader from bewilder- 
ment at the multiplicity and diversity of 
usage. The political bearings and results 
of the worships, though not altogether 
omitted, are not worked out so fully as 
some other aspects of the subject, nor are 
the political and moral effects of the oracles. 
These are all topics which might fairly find 
place in a work on the cults of the Greek 
states. The topic of Fate we forgive Mr. 
Farnell for leaving in some obscurity. He 
found it there, and there it must remain. 
We cannot know more about the Greek 
conception of Fate than the Greeks them- 
selves did; and while the difficulties in- 
volved in it were not felt by the multitude, 
they were not solved by the few. On the 
other hand, while he disclaims going into 
the question of origins, the topic yet forces 


Mr. | itself on him again and again. It must do so 


from the nature of the case. The inquirer 
often needs to refute someone else’s theory 
of the origin of a particular cult, in order to 
clear up its nature. 

This brings us to Mr. Farnell’s views on 
the method of his science. He feels strongly 
that we must not “follow the method 
prevalent in the German interpretation of 
myths, and trace the manifold character and 
functions of a divinity deductively back to 
asingle concept.” It is, again, a fallacy to 
attach “a deep symbolism to details of pose 
that often arise from merely artistic motives.” 
‘“‘ Facts of ritual are usually of more value 
than theories about symbolism.”’ ‘‘ Nothing 
is so conservative of primitive ideas as the 
sacrifice.” Ritual and art—properly used— 
are our safest guides. We must disentangle 
religion from myth and look at what was 
actually done or depicted. No one who has 
watched the vagaries of European fancy 
trying to follow out the vagaries of Greek 
myth-making will call this advice either 
doubtful or too obvious. 

We wish we had space to follow Mr. 
Farnell through the list of sound criteria 
by which he distinguishes native from im- 
ported worships, and to examine his sugges- 
tions about Cronos (‘‘a god of vegetation 
who dies with the fall of the year”), Zeus 
(who in Crete is closely connected with the 
myths and cults of Dionysus and Cybele, 
and who elsewhere has at least nothing to 
do with solar mythology), Hera (not a 
nature-goddess, but a goddess of marriage ; 
yet, though there is much beauty and grace 
in this worship, there is little morality of a 
high sort), Athena (far above Hera for the 
part her idea played in Greek civilisation ; 
never worshipped merely as a nature- 
goddess), Artemis (‘‘most of her cult is 
genuine Hellenic, although in some places 
we can discover Oriental influences and 
ideas” ; many traces of savagery, an earth- 
goddess by origin), the Nemesis of Rhamnus 
(an ancient Artemis-Aphrodite modified and 
specialised), Hecate (not Greek, but bor- 
rowed), and Aphrodite (originally an 
Oriental divinity, who “after her adoption 
into Greece retained in many local worships 
many traits of her Oriental character ’’). 

A word in conclusion about the illustra- 
tions to the cults. They are excellent repro- 
ductions of various monuments — vases, 
reliefs, statues, or gems. Some of them 
represent objects which will be new to the 
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ordinary English reader, as the Artemis- 
head by Damophon and Lord Ronald 
Gower’s head of Aphrodite. In one or two 
cases a photograph seems to have been 
taken from a cast and not from the original. 
The two coin-plates are specially useful. 
But is it too bold to suggest that when 
coins are used, not to study attributes or 
establish the type of statues, but to detect 
character in the face depicted, we are not at 
all on sure ground? Mr. Farnell admits 
that ‘‘ the face [of Zeus] on the coins is 
often characterless and expressionless.” 
We should say this of many other faces 
too; and we: have a suspicion that where 
character does seem visible, the effect may 
be accidental or we may be reading it in. 
The work is on too small a scale to yield all 
that archaeologists want to extract from 
it. Even when told what to look for, I, at 
least, cannot discover what Mr. Farnell sees 
in the face of Hera on an Argive coin— 
‘profound and spiritual conception of 
character,” ‘‘ brightness and benevolence,” 
and “some hint of maidenliness.” The 
fault may be mine ; but character is a ticklish 
thing to read anywhere, and there have 
been some rather startling differences of 
Opinion even as to what the face of the 
Melian Aphrodite expresses. 
Frankur T, Ricwarps. 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

Dyinc at what is now considered to be but the 
approwch to old age, Mr. du Maurier yet leaves 
behind him the record of a volume of work, 
more remarkable perhaps for continuity, good 
quality, and general serviceableness to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, than for sus- 
tained freshness. Comic pictorial journalism 
sets itself a hard task: one cannot understand 
anything much more laborious than to have to 
be amusing to order; and it was Mr. du 
Maurier’s happy fortune to have been often 
amusing, and to have always been supposed to 
be amusing, during the length of one full 
generation. But the artist whoee loss is now de- 
plored was, in truth, much more than the merely 
comic draughtsman that every important satirist 
is bound to be. He was a close observer; keen, 
yet not ungenial; even a little sad withal; 
and apart from all his qualities of observation 
and reflection, he was a trained draughtsman, 
with a by no means ordinary sense of beauty 
and of elegance. He was -- as everybody 
recognises—one of the wainstays of Punch; but 
with Punch, as with the world itself, it has been 
found before now i/ n’y a pas d’ homme nécessaire, 
though many have come and bave gone already 
who have been greatly valuable. But if Punch 
had never existed, the talent of Du Maurier 
must yet have asserted itself: it was, almost 
from the beginning, so thoroughly individual. 
It had strength, and it had refinement. 

It was given to Mr. du Maurier, as a draughts- 
man for the press—almost as it is given to a 
writer of great comedies—to be a creator of 
types. The names of many are familiar to us— 
are always thought of by us with a smile of 
contentment and appreciation—and they need 
not be recapitulated here. It is the artist's 
qualities as a pure draughtsman that need 
perbaps rather to be defined. He was among 
the first of popular artists to bring something 
not far short of an academic accuracy and a 
more than academic grace or elegance into 
comic draughtsmanship. He did not aim, 
apparently, at the extraordinary economy of 





means which distinguished his contemporary, 
Charles Keene, whose work has been so much a 
model for French draughtsmen and for those 
younger Englishmen of our day who imagine, 
perhaps, that their inspiration is from France 
alone. Yet, in his own very different but not 
less austere fashion—for he was correct 
essentially—Du Maurier did wonders with that 
not particularly flexible instrument, the steel 
pen. His work is nearly always an example 
of good arrangement of line, and of light and 
shade; and no one needs to be assured that, 
never wanting in good taste, it abounds in the 
preservation of varied character, and of char- 
acter essentially of our time. 

Du Maurier had, in reality, many more 
methods ~.he had even more mediums—than the 
public had imagined. Quite lately the charm- 
ing quality of his pencil-drawing was revealed, 
probably for the first time, in the exhibition at 
the Fine Art Society’s of certain drawings for 
the ingenious novel which America took to so 
violently ; which a large English public has 
approved scarcely less; and which, in his later 
days, added, unexpectedly, it may be, but 
certainly not altogether unnaturally, to the 
celebrity of a gifted man who, while never re- 
laxing the thoroughness of his craftsmanship 
in his own art, found time to score a most 
agreeable success as a writer of popular stories. 

F 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE will open next week, at Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co.’s gallery in Pall Mall, an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, drawings, and sketches, made 
by Mr. Andrew MacCallum many years ago, 
when in Egypt in company with the late Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, to illustrate her fascinating 
book, A Thousand Miles on the Nile. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish towards 
the end of October a second annual issue of the 
Pageant, somewhat improved and enlarged. As 
last year, it is edited by Mr. Charles Shannon 
and Mr. Gleeson White. The illustrations will 
again include ¢xamples of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, and D. G. Rossetti; 
while among artists not before represented will 
be M. Puvis de Chavannes, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and Mr. William Strang. Mr. D. 8. McColi 
will write on the art of Campagnola, and Mr. 
Charles Ricketts on original wood-engraving. 
The large paper edition, in a very limited issue, 
will have for its special attraction a photogravure 
after Rossetti’s drawing of ‘“‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia.” 

A SPECIAL winter number of the Studio will 
shortly appear, in which will be published an 
account by the late Robert Louis Stevenson of 
his stay at Monastier in the autumn of 1878. 
This article was originally intended to serve as 
the opening chapter of “‘ Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes,” but the intention was 
abandoned in favour of a more abrupt 
beginniog. The story will be illustrated with 
sketches by the author, which have never pre- 
viously been published ; while reproductions 
will also be given of the humorous woodcuts 
executed by Stevenson and printed by his 
etepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, at Davos, during 
the winter of 1880-81. This number will also 
contain ‘“‘The Ideal Life of a Landscape 
Painter,” by Mr. J. Stanley Little, ‘‘ Some 
Famous Paris Studios,” by Mr. Gabriel 
Mourey, and an article upon ‘‘ Old Samplers,” 
by Mr. Gleeson White. A sketch in colours, by 
Mr. G. H. Boughton, will be included among 
the supplemental illustrations. 

THE following have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists: Messrs, 
Wright-Barker, Burleigh Bruhl, Frank Dickson, 
J. Fitz Marshall, Hain Friswell, Trevor Hadden, 
Philip H. Newman, Tom Robertson, and 
T. F, M. Sheard. 





A PICTURE by Giovanni Mansueti, a painter 
of the early Venetian school, representing the 
Trinity, with Mary Magdalen at the foot of 
the Cross, and six other saints, which was 
bought for the National Gallery at a sale at 
Christie's on July 18, has now been placed in 
the central octagon room. The only other 
recent addition is a small picture of ‘* Jupiter 
and Semele,” by Andrea Schiavone, bought at 
Lord Leighton’s sale. This was placed on a 
screen in room VII.; but this room is for the 
present closed for cleaning and re-papering, 
and it is now in the central octagon. Mr. 
Charles Butler has presented to the National 
Gallery a large picture by W. Hilton, R.A., 
which represents an allegorical subject— 
‘* Nature Blowing Bubbles for her Children.” 
This picture Mr. Butler bought at Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s sale, expressly to present to the 
national collection. But it is reserved for the 
present, with his permission, until Mr. Tate’s 
Gallery at Milbank is completed, as there is no 
room to place it in the galleries at Trafalgar- 
square. 


MUSIC. 


THE COLONNE CONCERTS. 


ONE conductor leads to another. M. Lamoureux 
came over last season with his orchestra from 
Paris; and his great success seems to have 
induced M. Colonne, whose Paris concerts 
enjoy considerable fame, also to pay a visit to 
London. The opening concert of a series of 
four took place on Monday evening at the 
Queen’s Hall. Tobe second in the field brings 
with it a certain disadvantage: in listening to 
M. Colonne’s orchestra, comparison, that is 
criticism, conscious or unconscious, was, at the 
outset, most natural; and critics, whether lay 
or professional, are apt to dwell upon defects 
rather than excellencies. M. Colonne is a 
singularly able conductor, but so quiet in 
manner that the public might mistake it for 
coldness. The orchestra is good, but the tone, 
whether in quantity or quality, was not 
particularly striking : the very damp weather, a 
hall new to players, these things may perhaps 
account for any apparent inferiority to the 
Lamoureux orchestra. But one serious defect 
was the programme. That there was no 
Wagner in it, sofar as popular success is con- 
‘cerned, was a mistake, for the public is now 
Wagnerian to the backbone. Again, M. Colonne 
has probably heard that Mendelssohn’s music 
is highly appreciated in this country; but the 
Mendelssohn of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” or ‘* Hebrides ” Overture and the 
** Scotch ” Symphony was very different from 
the one who composed that dull piece d’vccasion 
the Reformation Symphony. M. Colonne may 
have been told that the religious trappings of 
the Symphony, the ‘Dresden Amen” and 
‘*Kin feste Burg,” would attract an English 
audience; but the former is now associated 
with a work of the highest genius, while the 
latter—especially in the form in which it is 
presented—does not excite any deep emotion. 
Further, Weber’s ‘‘ Jubilee’? Overture, with 
which the concert opened, is a charming 
work, but not in any sense great. 
It seems merely to have been selected on 
account of the conclusion—the Saxon National 
Anthem, which is the same as our own. The 
greatest mistake, however, was the presenta- 
tion of Selections from Berlioz’ ‘* Faust.” 
The great French composer deserved better 
treatment ; and the effective rendering of these 
excerpts, together with the refined, intelligent, 
and sympathetic singing of Mlle. Marcella 
Pregi in the “ Ballade” and the Marguerite 
Romance, showed how successful the whole 
work mig!t have proved. Excerpts are 
always +s» isfactory. Four were given from 
| Masseue ‘s ‘*Hérodiade,” reputed to be the 
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compcoser’s finest work. They were interesting ; 
yet, torn from their surroundings, produced 
but little effect. Mr. Jacques, in the pro- 
gramme-book, stated that the opera based on a 
Biblical subject ‘‘ is never likely to be heard 
in London in its stage form.” We are 
by no means sure that he is right. Every day 
we are getting more tolerant, and therefore 
more reasonable, and may soon wake up to the 
fact that Biblical subjects may be ennobled by 
fine music and decorous stage effects. Wagner 
has taught us, especially in his ‘ Parsifal,” 
that a theatre is something more than a place 
of amusement. A fine performance of Méhul’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Joseph,” might prove of high 
esthetic value; the frequent cold, formal, and, 
in some cases, bad performances of the 
‘* Messiah ” dishonour the Great Teacher, and 
with persons of musical taste can excite no 
genuine emotion. 

Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique was per- 
formed at the second concert on Wednesday 
evening, and with marked success., The 
orchestra was heard to great advantage ; and, 
as compared with the previous concert, M. 
Colonne displayed unwonted animation. This 
clever work, which has its strong and 
its weak moments, justly takes high rank 
among the illegitimate offspring of the 
‘“*Pastoral” Symphony. A short movement 
with delicate orchestration, from a Sym- 





phonic Poem oy César Franck, excited 
curiosity to hear the whole work. It might, 
indeed, have been given; for the Schumann 
pianoforte pieces, though daintily arranged for 
strings by Godard, and rendered with much 
delicacy, could have been dispensed with. 
What Schumann wrote for the pianoforte ought 
to be interpreted on that instrument. Mr. 
Mark Hambourg gave a brilliant performance 
of a new pianoforte concerto by E. Schiitt, an 
interesting and attractive work: in form it is 
very clear, while in all three movements the 
thematic material is treated with admirable 
conciseness. The difficult pianoforte writing is 
brilliant after the manner of Henselt; the 
glitter is good of its kind, yet not golden. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. HENSCHEL’ S series of orchestral concerts 
will commence at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 12. There will be nine in 
all, the last taking place on April 1,1897. Among 
the novelties are Smetana’s Symphonic Poem 
‘‘ Richard III.’’; a Te Deum for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, by Dvorak (Op. 103); and an 
Idyll for orchestra, by Mr. B. Luard Selby. On 
February 18 there will be a special Wagner 
concert, while the last will be devoted to Bach’s 
Matthew Passion. 


NEW ISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


ASIA: Vol. U. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. Afghanistan, India, Indo- 


China, Malay Peninsula; Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 80 


Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are — 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wallace. 
Vol. Il. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 
APRICA: Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
ASIA: Vol. . NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cockxsrur Srrezr, Cuarine Oross, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 








NOTICE. 
Mr. J. M. 





“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY,” 
WEDNESDAY 


ready on 


BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL, 


will be 
NEXT, 


October 21st, price 6s. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Liurrep, Lonpox, Paris, ann MELBouRNE. 





HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 


** Such a series of books 1s imperatively needed. We strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 


utmost.””— Baptist Magazine, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, 1s. 4d.; cloth, 2s. 


I—ANABAPTISM: 


II—HANSERD KNOLLYS, 
IIl1—VAVASOR POWELL, 


Lonvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvrnrva. ‘Srezet, E.C. 


From its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Miinstcr, 


1521-1536, 
By RICHARD HEATH. 
A Minister and Witness of Jesus Christ, 1598-1691. 
By JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 


The Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 
By DAVID DAVIES. 


SS) 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 
PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrowme representation and artistic expression, 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c, 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 


The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E, Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examnples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constabie, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
ook Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Adverti. ts, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 





Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. 13d. a bex. 


THEATRES. 
AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTE CARLO. Meussrs, 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, BE. W. Garden, &c.; Miss 
Lottie Venne, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hettis Lund, the 


Sisters Belfry, Miss Lalor Shiel, Miss K. Abrahams, 
Miss Emmie Owen. 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE, 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H, Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Edith Stuart, 
Edith Courtney, and Louie Freear. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Bradfield, Fred Kaye, W. H. 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Alf. Asher, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Le Hay; Misses Katie Seymour, Maria 
Davis, Connie Ediss, Marie Montrose, Ethel Sydney, Grace 
Palotta, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and Ellaline Terriss. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, 
Wilson Barrett and Company. 
SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 
Billington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. Hewson, 
and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Florence Perry, Bessie 
Bonsall, Beatrice Perry, and K, Talby. At 7.50, WEATHE 
OR NO 
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MESSRS. METHUEN ‘'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


POETRY. 
The SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling, Crown 8vo, 6s. 150 copies on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


30 copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo, 42s. net. 
POEMS and BALLADS. By “Q,” Author of “Green Bays,” &c. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
The FALL of the CONGO ARABS. By Sidney L. Hinde. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Baring Gonld. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text and 


13 Photogravure Plates, Large 4to, 36s. 


The LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the French by F. Clarke, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


10s, 6d. each. Vol. I. [ October 20, 


ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY: a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 


at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, 


Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 68, each. Vol. I 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, ‘D. C.L., 


LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully [lustrated. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. II., XVIL.-XVII[. DYNASTIES. W. M. F. PET 


A SHORT HISTORY of ROME. By J. Wells, MA., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 4 ‘Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 350 pp. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH INDUSTRY. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. With 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 450 pp. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs, Oliphant. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
THEOLOGY. 

An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt D., Fellow of the University of 


Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The “DE CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS” of ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. Yorke 


FAUSSETT, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
CHRISTIANITY and the LABOUR QUESTION. By O. F. Andrews, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The GREEK VIEW of LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The PROBLEM of the UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, BA., Author of ‘“‘The Problems of Poverty.” Crown 


[Social Question Series. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Bally, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 


School. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, [ Commercial Series. 
ECONOMIC ESSAYS. By L. F. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLIS ROMANCES. First Complete and Uniform Edition. 3 ware Crown 8vo, 6s. 
1. A ROMANCE of TWO WOR 2. VENDETTA. LMA. 4. ARDATH. 
5. The SOUL of LILITH. 6. WORMWOOD. BARABBAE. “— Tho SORKOWS of SATAN. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S. Baring Gould. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUAVAS the TINNER. By 8S. Baring Gould, Author of “The Broom Squire,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Baring Gould. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. A New Edition, uniform with the 


Author's other Novels, 


The CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CHILD of the JAGO. By Arthur Morrison, Author of Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS: a Romance of Highwaymen. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of “In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? By J. M. Cobban, Author of “The King of Andaman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY STROKE of SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SPIRIT of STORM. By Ronald Ross, Author of “The Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN the GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of “Steve Brown’s Bunyip.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The VILLAGE and the DOCTOR. By James Gordon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SIGN of the SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SQUIRE of WANDALES. By A. Shield. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A HANDFUL of EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SIN of ANGELS. By the Author of “A Vicar’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A MAN with BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon : ‘METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Srreer, W.C. 
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